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A SEA DREAM. 


BY MRS. CLARA TROWBRIDGE, 
O far we wander from the blessed sea 
Since first we knew it, in sweet infancy ; 
And dear though be the forest glades and glens, 
The solemn heights, the pleasant fields and fens, 
Our hearts yearr eagerly, as for a friend, 
To that dear realm,—that kingdom without end. 


And sometimes, when the soul is rapt in dreams, 
Short, easy, prosperous, the journey seems ; * 
The road curved inland, but ere long its sweep 
Winds once again toward the misty deep ; 

O not too long our way shall earthward be,— 
We yet shall stand beside thee, silent sea! 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF STUDIES. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILADELPHIA. 


One of the most interesting and practical questions of 
the day is that of the educational value of studies. A 
synopsis of my paper on this subject, read at Topeka, it 
has been thought will be of interest to the readers of THE 
JOURNAL. 

Studies are valuable for two things; for the culture 
they afford, and for the’ wse that can be made of them. 
By culture here is meant the entire effect of knowledge 
on the mind, both in acquisition and possession. Using 
the word practical as signifying value for use, we have 
the following outline : 


Educational value : 1. Culture value. 


2. Practical value. 

I. Vatue ror attempting to estimate 
the value of studies for culture, we must determine three 
things: 1. The faculties to be cultivated ; 2. The reda- 
tive value of these faculties ; 3. The relative influence of 
studies on different faculties. 

1. The Faculties—From the stand-point of culture, 
the most important faculties of the mind are Perception, 
Memory, Imagination, Generalization and Classification, 
Judgment, Reasoning (inductive and deductive), and the 
Will. Besides these, we have the power of Attention and 
also of Language; and a further analysis leads to the 
recognition of an esthetic nature (taste) which consists 
of ‘the combined action of intellect and sensibility in the 
sphere of the beautiful ; and also a moral nature, consist- 
ing of the combined action of Intellect, Sensibility, and 
Will in the sphere of the good. 

2. Scale of Faculties.—These faculties are assumed to 
have different values in education. Thus memory is re- 
garded as inferior to reasoning, and perception as of less 
value than the moral nature. This difference of value 
must be taken into consideration in the inquiry after the 
value of studies for culture ; for if the memory is not 
equal in value to reasoning, a study that merely cultivates 
the memory is not so valuable in education as one that 
gives culture to the power of reasoning. 

This relation of value of the faculties may be somewhat 
definitely indicated by numbers,—the approximate judg- 
ment of this relation, marking on a basis of 100, is the 
following : Moral Nature 100, Asthetic Nature 90, De- 
ductive Reasoning 95, Inductive Reasoning 90, Judgment 
90, Generalization and Classification 90, Imagination 90, 
Memory 50, Perception 70, Language 90, Attention 95, 


Will 100. Space will not allow me to give reasons for 
the seale, and the delicacy and difficulty of the subject 
make the scale given only a tentative one. 

3. Scale of Studies.—The studies compared are mainly 
those of the common school. They are embraced under 
the several heads of Language, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, History, and the Arts. These studies possess 
relative values in giving culture to the different faculties 
which may be indicated by marking on a scale of 10. It 
is assumed that the study of the text-book in learning any 
branch gives some culture to perception. No account is 
taken of the influence of any study that cannot be marked 
as high as 4. 

To illustrate, Orthography gives culture to the faculties 
which may be marked as follows: Language 6, Percep- 
tion 8, Memory 9, Attention 8, Will 6. Reading, as a 
culture-study, may be marked as follows: Language 9, 
Perception 6, Memory 6, Imagination 8, Attention 5, 
Taste 9, Morals 8, ete. The rest of the studies are in- 
dicated in the accompanying outline, which represents rel- 
ative values of faculties and studies : 


| 

sia] |S sla Ruled ia 

90; 70 | 50 | 90 | 90 90 9 95 | 90 100 
Orthography | 6 | 8 | 9 8 | 6 

Reading 8 | | 4335 
Grammar 4) 6 7/5) 6/7 6 |4755 
Literature 10; 4/9] 9 5 8 4880 
Latin 6 5|9| 6 | 8 \6230 
Arithmetic | 5 | 5 | 6 7|9 “5/10 | 10 10 {5890 
Geometry 5] 4/6/6/7/] 9 10 | 10 10 {5910 
Algebra 4/5 7/7) 4] 9 {10 10/4955 
Geography | 6 | 4 |4380 
Physiology | 5 | 8| 8 5 6 | 6 (3570 
Nat’l Philos’y| 5 | 7 | 7 6/6/7/71/6 | 6 
Botany 5 | 10 | 10 10 | 6 716 
History 7/4/10} 8| 6] 6) 7 6 9 | 6 5910 
Writing 7 4 1616 1960 
Drawing | 8 | 5 8 | 8 (3530 
Singing 5|7|5]| 8 | 5|8| 8 3905 


If we now combine the marking of each branch with 
the number denoting the value of each faculty, and take 
the sum of the results, we shall have a set of numbers 
which represent the relative value of the branches of study 
for culture. 

The result, shown in the last column of the table, is as 
follows: Orthography 2910, Reading 4335, Grammar 
4755, Literature 4880, Latin 6230, Arithmetic 5890, 
Geometry 5910, Algebra 4955, Geography 4380, Physi- 
ology 3570, Natural Philosophy 4835, Botany 4795, His- 
tory 5910, Writing 1960, Drawing 3530, Singing 3905. 

It should be remarked that no stress is placed on the 
particular number obtained ; they are merely designed to 
express relative values, and even these are tentative and 
do not express a final judgment of the author. 

II. Vaturs ror Uss. — To estimate the values of 
studies for use three things must be determined: 1. The 
leading interests of life; 2. The relative value of these 
interests ; 3. The relative value of the different branches 
of study in securing these objects. Indicating these sev- 
eral values by numbers, as in the case of values for cult- 
ure, we shall have a set of numbers indicating the value of 
studies for use. 

1. Interests of Life. — Mr. Spencer, in discussing 
“ What knowledge is of most worth,” divides “ the lead- 
ing kinds of activity which constitute human life” into 
five general classes. Taking this division, slightly modi- 
fied, we shall have the following classification: 1. Life ; 
2. Business; 3. Enjoyment; 4. Parenthood; 5. Social 
duties ; 6. Political Duties; 7. Moral duties. 

2. Scale of Duties. — Having determined the interests 


of life, the next step is to scale them, indicating their rel- 
ative value, as was done with the faculties. The difficulty 
of this part of the subject is so great that it is not at- 
tempted at present. 

3. Scale of Studies.—The next step is to determine 
the relative value of each branch of study in securing each 
of the objects of life. Such values may be indicated by 
numbers, as before. We could then combine the two sets 
of numbers, as before, and thus obtain a series of num- 
bers which would indicate the relative value of studies 
Sor use. 

Then, having two sets of values, one for culture and 
the other for use, by combining these and dividing by 
two we should have expressions denoting the educational 
value of studies. 

The practical difficulty of determining the leading in- 
terests of life, and of grading these interests and the 
studies in securing them, leads me to the conclusion that 
at present it is best to leave the problem where the value 
for culture puts it. Reasons for this and other conclu- 
sions and assumptions will be seen in the report to be 
published in the Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association for 1886. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


It is only within the last few years that the necessity 
for physical culture in connection with mental develop- 
ment has received serious consideration. Nor is it alto- 
gether the fault of the teacher,—though many grave 
charges are laid at his door,—that even in this enlightened 
age little or no attention is paid to physical development. 

Probably some time must yet elapse before public opin- 
ion will become convinced that the public-school teacher 
is employed for other purposes than for the teaching 
of the famous three R.’s, and for the burdening of 
children’s memories with historical events and dates, 
which are generally dry bones into which no life 
has ever been breathed; geographical information of 
questionable accuracy, concerning Liberia, Patagonia, or 
some other of the outskirts of creation ; and grammatical 
rules, power over which often renders the students rulers 
of very empty realms. Whether, in accomplishing his 
mission, the teacher lay the foundation for confirmed in- 
validism, imbecility, or insanity, or whether he consign 
his victims to untimely graves, is seldom taken into con- 
sideration. 

We have all heard, and, in a passive kind of way, we 
all believe, that a sound mind requires a sound body ; yet 
we seldom associate high physical health with great men- 
tal capacity. Indeed, I think that our opinions agree as 
to the physical characteristics of a scholar,—stooping 
shoulders, drooping head, impaired eyesight, a cadaverous 
complexion, contracted chest, lax muscles, a shuffling gait, 
a hacking cough, and a voice in comparison with which 
the sound of filing a saw, or the scream of a Guinea hen, 
is sweet music. In order to get the character complete 
we must add to these attractions an embarrassing uncer- 
tainty, when in company, regarding the proper disposition 
of arms and legs, which gives very decided evidence that, 
though our wise man may know the Greek for a chair, he 
has never learned to sit in one. 

We do not often hear the personal beauty of such a 
man descanted upon; but we not unfrequently hear the 
exclamation, in tones of warm admiration, “Oh, he is 
so intellectual looking!” Does not the suggestion that 
mental effort precludes the possibility of grace, comeli- 
ness, and even bodily health, cast a stigma upon intel- 
lectual excellence ? 

So accustomed have people become to associate physical 
weakness and plainness with a respectable degree of men- 
tal power that it is not unusual for parents to set aside to 


mental pursuits those children who give early indications 
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of delicacy of frame, never dreaming that in so doing they 
are condemning them to suffering that is often worse than 
death, besides imposing upon society a set of incapable 
practitioners whose incompetency brings a stigma upon 
the noblest professions. It is a lamentable fact that many 
such are to be found filling the offices of physicians, 
preachers, and teachers. “He is only fit for a teacher” 
is an expression that I have frequently heard in connec- 
tion with persons physically weak. Some time ago I had 
in my class a lad whose mother urged that he should be 
kept closely to his books at school, and assigned heavy 
home tasks, leaving no time for play; and the good 
woman gave as a reason that, “as he seemed weakly and 
sickly and good for nothing, she thought she would make 
a teacher of him, and she wanted to get him through as 
soon as possible.” Had I acted upon her suggestions I 
do not know bat I might have got him through the cares 
of this life sooner than she intended. 

I knew another who, as a boy, possessed every condi- 
tion of a sound constitution, and, naturally speaking, had 
every prospect of a long and useful life. As he gave 
evidence of considerable mental capacity, his parents con- 
signed him to a course of instruction where his mental 
faculties were strained to the utmost, while he was care- 
fully kept from participating in physical recreations,—his 
father declaring that exercise was waste of time and took 
his mind from his work. After a brilliant course of 
study, in which he delighted the hearts of parents and 
teachers, he succeeded in carrying off the highest honors 
of his class ; but before he had entered upon the practice 
of the profession for which he had prepared, outraged 
nature gave way, and the victim died, not, as people said, 
from hard study, but from want of physical development. 

With such evidences of public opinion before us we can 
appreciate the difficulties which meet and hinder the 
teacher in his attempts to make his school a school for the 
body as well as for the mind. 

The time spent by the teacher in promoting the phys- 
ical health of his pupils is, in many cases, regarded by the 
parents as a willful waste of the hours, the teacher being, 
in their opinion, ready and willing to shirk his duties on 
every possible occasion ; and they have been known, in 
consequence of this fancied neglect, to institute a series of 
annoyances which might be compared to the stings of 
wasps, so small as to be scarcely perceptible, but at the 
same time so extremely exasperating that one can hardly 
wonder that the teacher should become discouraged, and, 
resigning all attempts to do more than keep within the 
conditions of his contract, should fill the hours in any way 
that will secure to himself the least interference and 
annoyance. 

But, when we remember that we are working not so 
much for the gratification of the caprices and prejudices 
of a few as for the advancement of humanity; not so 
much for the present as for the future; not so much for 
time as for eternity; when we reflect that in every right 
impulse we impart we enjoy a glorious immortality, I am 
sure that we shall not only acknowledge, but rejoice, that 
the duty of developing the interest which has recently 
been awakened in physical culture devolves upon the 
teachers of public schools. I do not know that it is in 
the power of the teachers of the present to reanimate the 
spirit of the Olympian days; but I do think that they 
may do much toward changing from a truth to an un- 
truth, or toward rendering altogether obsolete the saying 
that “every generation grows wiser and weaker.” 

When the possession of intellectual power implies the 
forfeiture of all that renders life enjoyable, or even en- 
durable, it does appear that mental development is secured 
at a very high price. 

“A sound mind requires a sound body.” It is some- 
times objected that the enjoyment of high physical health 
disinclines one to intellectual pursuits, as it involves an 
amount of bodily action that hinders mental application. 
The man who, in order to arouse action of mind, neglects 
his bodily health, cannot exercise a healthy influence upon 
his fellow-creatures. At one time he is in a state of 
ecstacy which, if his attention be turned to religious sub- 
jects, develops into fanaticism; and following ecstacy 
comes a state of despondency where gloom, horror, and 

desolation reign on every hand. This state of mind is 
not unfrequently ascribed to the workings of genius, from 
which it appears that authors, particularly poets, have a 
license to be as morose, uncivil, selfish, and altogether as 


disagreeable as possible, under the impression that they 
are influenced by a gleam of Divine Intelligence, when 
in reality it is the disarrangement of the physical system 
that affects them thus peculiarly. Not long ago I was 
favored with the perusal of a letter written by one who 
has established a claim to more than ordinary mental 
capacity. Among other passages, in what was considered 
rather a superior bit of composition, I was struck with the 
following: “I am dissatisfied, dull, and unhappy. On 
every hand I am checked and thwarted by some cursed 
fatality that pursues me like a fiend. I see only falsehood 
and treachery in my fellow-creatures ; while the sadness 
underlying life oppresses me almost beyond endurance.” 
A few days after I was not surprised to learn that the 
writer was prostrated by a severe attack of neuralgia 
caused by thoughtless exposure some weeks before. Any 
person who has been tortured by the same fiend will 
readily understand the emotions which influenced the 
sufferer. 

That genius which owes its power to beget to a kind of 
hysteria caused by bodily ill-health, just as certain atmos- 
pheric lights are caused by a commingling of bad gases, 
is certainly a doubtful blessing to society, as well as to the 
possessor. I sometimes think that half the literature of 
the present day (especially the poetry) owes its existence 
to dyspepsia, or,—tight boots. 

But soundness of body is not only required in the liter- 
ary world ; in every calling and position in life a man’s 
success and happiness are more or less dependent upon his 
physical condition. Health renders the hardest labor en- 
durable and the hardest fare enjoyable. The conditions 
of physical health are the foundation of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion, prosperity, and morality ; and, I may add, that the 
means of health formed no unimportant part of the Jewish 
religion. y 

Before the age of mental power in Greece came the age 
of physical life, when the first care was to make man a 
magovificent animal; when physical weakness was consid- 
ered a positive disgrace, and physical deformity was not 
allowed to exist; and when physical strength and endur- 
ance were regarded as the noblest virtues. After this 
came an age of intellect such as had never been equaled, 
and which has invested those grand old heathens with no 
unenviable immortality, inasmuch as their wisdom has come 
down the ages in tones that shall re-echo to all eternity. 


EDUCATION IN THE NEW SOUTH. 


BY H. T. KEALING, TEXAS. 


The South is now experiencing an educational revival, 
and is devoting more care and money to the elaboration 
of superior thinkers than was ever before true of it. A 
rapid liberalization of popular sentiment and constantly 
increasing resources are chief among the positive agen- 
cies, and the incubus of a widespread illiteracy is chief 
among the negative ones which are working to a more 
perfect crystalization of the public school system. 

The old idea, born of prejudice and short-sightedness, 
that I ought not to be taxed to pay for the tuition of my 
neighbor’s child, has long ago been unhorsed in the lists 
by the Spartan idea that the State of which I am a part 
has a right, as a means of its own perpetuation, to demand 
and provide for the development of the highest capabilities 
of its citizens, and that in so doing I am protected. But 
though this change of front is very gratifying, the South 
has not left anterior conditions far enough behind to 
escape some of their warping influence. 


We often adopt an advanced, radical idea, and yet re- 
tain some of the attendant surbordinate peculiarities of a 
former and opposing state. Luther wore the cowl after 
he had rejected the creed. So with the South; while it 
has faced into line on the desirability of general educa- 
tion, it clings to many embarrassing tenets that seriously 
retard its truly herculean efforts to hurl off its Old Man 
of the Sea. 

From the shaved vouchers of fifteen years ago, with the 
attendant log school-house all but bare of necessary furni- 
ture, and entirely bare of school-helps, to the certain sal- 
ary of to-day, and the neat structures often seen, is a 
great step; but not so great as the wonderful recupera- 
tive power of the South would have enabled it to take 
under more favoring conditions of public opinion. 


Had general sentiment permitted the co-education of 
the races from the first, the gain would have been incal- 
culable. (1) Where now many of the school-houses are 
very inferior structures, then we might have had better, 
and more properly furnished ones. Ventilation, comfort, 
and beauty might have been obtained where now bare 
utility grows. (2) There would have been fewer teach- 
ers, and in many cases where colored schools were in ques- 
tion, an increase in competency and efficiency. (3) Where 
under the present arrangement, in many places the chil- 
dren grow up in ignorance, because there are not enough 
of either race to warrant the establishment of a separate 
school for each, by combination they might all have the 
advantage of instruction. (4) As a corollary of the first 
two preceding propositions, there would have been a sav- 
ing in actual cash of untold millions, and a conservation 
of a wealth of dissipated energy expended in extra super- 
vision. I do not forget the impracticability of co-education 
in the South, even now; on the contrary, I realize that it 
could not be. But my object is to call attention to the 
great cost of prejudice. Nothing but this—nothing but 
this prevents Texas, to-day, with its great revenues for 
educational purposes, and its limitless resources, from 
ranking with Iowa in the low per cent. of illiteracy, or 
with Massachusetts itself in its admirable school order- 
ings. 

HINDERANCES TO EFFICIENCY. 

There are certain features, more applicable to the 
colored schools of the South than to the white, which are 
hinderances. 

1. The general practice of allowing public schools to 

be taught in the churches. This is objectionable on 
several grounds, chief among which are: (a) That it 
tends to abate the reverence which our children should 
feel for the House of God. The feelings we exercise 
toward persons and things are the result of association. 
Where the worry of conquering obstinate lessons, or the 
thoughtlessness of merry play has been, is not the place 
where my thoughts can best turn to God and heavenly 
things. (b) Well appointed school-houses are often with- 
held, I believe, for no other reason ; for, true to the in- 
stincts of human nature concerning other people’s affairs, 
school boards are inclined to let well-enough alone. 
While it is better to allow such use of the churches than 
to fail to have a school, it should always be done asa 
kind of dernier ressort. 
2. We need fewer teachers. How is that, you say, 
when there is so much ignorance? Well, it is simply be- 
cause so much of this ignorance is in the fraternity itself. 
If all the knowledge possessed by one-half of our teach- 
ers could be emptied, a /a jug, into the other half, we 
should have only half as many, it is true, but they would 
occupy only half the space, and be twice as full. Away 
with this mushroom crop of “ professors.” 

3. Colored teachers, especially the underserving, have 
a great yearning after titles. A great mistake is made 
when people are allowed to saddle titles on us which cover 
us in their amplitude like a bushel-basket covers a mouse. 
Modest merit will win recognition; titled incompetence 
is overtaken by ridicule. What shall it profit aman if he 
gain all titles and can’t work addition ? 

4. Better school-houses are needed in the country dis- 
trict. This needs only to be stated to be acquiesced in 
by those who know what shabby affairs most of our 
country school-houses are. 

5. Better furniture and school appliances are needed in 
both city and country. Few of our teachers understand 
the use of the globe and chart. 

These, briefly, are some of the main things that impair 
the efficiency of the schools in the South, white and 
colored. A lively interest is now manifested in industrial 
and mechanical schools ; though, as yet,little provision has 
been made for the instruction of colored students in this 
direction. The State Teachers’ Association of Texas, 
however, at its last meeting appointed a committee to 
memorialize the Legislature to make adequate provision 
for this class. Sooner or later it will be done. So far 
aroused from its lethargy as to appreciate the appalling 
effects of a past system of wrong, the South is striving, 
hesitatingly it may be, with hindering biases, perhaps, 
but withal honestly striving to redeem itself, and join 
Jamestown, under the urgings of a common impulse, with 
Plymouth. 


Bickerings past, justice ascendaat, we shall soon see 
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the day when, hand in hand, they shall sweep on toa 
common high destiny, and thus they,— 
‘* With mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”’ 


TEACHERS’ EXPERIENCE. 


BY B. A. HINSDALE, CLEVELAND, 0. 


In preparing the Superintendent’s Report of the schools 
of Cleveland for the year 1885-6, I have made a statistical 
study of the teachers’ experience as told in years, and this 
study bas led me to some reflections on the larger subject. 
Thinking that they may have a certain general interest, I 
herewith give these statistics and reflections to the public. 
The teacher’s length of service is taken from the personal 
report which each teacher makes at the end of every 
month. It should be observed, ‘too, that the teacher’s 
whole service is covered, whether had in the Cleveland 
schools or elsewhere. 

TABLE OF EXPERIENCE. 


From 1 to 5 years, ° ; ‘ ° 279 
10t.15 ‘ ‘ 87 
“« 2000.25 ‘ 12 
2t30 . ‘ - ~10 


The total experience of these 596 teachers was 4,681 
years; the average experience, as shown by division, 7.85 
years. The 233 graduates of the city training school are 
credited with a year of experience each in the outset ; but 
this small element is much more than compensated for by 
the losses in the higher numbers ‘!* is safe to say that 
the average teacher has taught, eight years. 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of the right kind 
of experience in teaching. That I fully and freely ac- 
cord. But there are some fallaciez: lurking around this 
word that should be exposed. In pointing these out I 
shall make free use of the ideas of Archbishop Whately 
(Rhetoric, Part II., Chap. 3, See. 5). 

Time alone does not constitute experienc. There is 
even more need of opportunity to learn, and ability to im- 
prove this opportunity. It is common to accord weight 
to an old man’s views on general subjects because he is 
old, which is proper enough in so far as age has brought 
him soundness of judgment and information on general 
subjects, and no farther. Long practice in conducting any 
business in one way does not necessarily confer experi- 
ence in conducting it in a different way. A Persian 
minister of state would be at a loss what to do in France 
or England. Again, familiarity with a certain class of 
subjects does not confer experience in a case where the 
operations and end are different. A grain-dealer who 
had never seen a field of growing grain would not be a fit 
person to direct grain-growing, because he had long been 
familiar with a related industry. Once more, a practic- 
ing lawyer is not fitted for a legislator because he knows 
a great deal about law; on the contrary, his very tech- 
nical knowledge and mastery of routine, may wholly un- 
fithim for that function, and will do so, unless he is 
something more than a practicing lawyer. And, finally, 
a shop-keeper is not apt to understand the exchanges 
of the world as well as a political economist, or a prac- 
tical miner to be so apt to locate a shaft for coal-mining 
so wisely as a man knowing something of the geology of 
the surrounding region. 

The application of these ideas to the case in hand is 
clear enough. There is, no doubt, a considerable prob- 
ability that a person who teaches many years will acquire 
considerable skill as a teacher ; but when one remembers 
how many persons never make progress in any occupation 
beyond the initial steps, and calls to mind how deadening 
to the mind routine is when care is not taken to keep the 
mind fresh and elastic, as well as how many teachers fall 
into routine, he must see thattime in the service and skill 
in teaching are very different things. Sometimes length 


the valleys, and built log houses. 
had spent her early life in being petted and humored by an indulgent 
father, spent the next twenty years, with no luxuries, few comforts, 


end of one year some teachers have more “ experience,” 
in its best sense, than others at the end of ten or twenty 
years; and it may be said some persons who have never 
taught a day are better teachers potentially than others 
are actually who have served half a life-time. In fact, 
one is often surprised to see how quickly young persons of 
scholarship, aptness for teaching, and character take very 
high rank as teachers, as he is to observe how many of 
the very greatest teachers have been very young men. 
Says a writer on this subject : 

‘One must be young to attract the young, to fire them with en- 
thusiasm. True enthusiasm is not simply a matter of years, it is 
often a matter of temperament; but the average teacher is him- 
self kept alive by the vitality of hisearlier training. The philolog- 
ical world will long mourn for Charles Eraux, who died famous at 
an age when American scholars are searcely out of their pupilage. 
The physiologists of England are plunged in grief for the untimely 
death of Balfour, and we picture to ourselves what these men would 
have become had they been spared. Perhaps as teachers they were 
at their best when taken, for every teacher of long experience can 
confirm the statement that the first-fruits ripened by the heat of an 
anchilled enthusiasm are often the fairest of all.’’ 


Touching the teacher’s experience, then, the main 
question is not, “‘ How much experience have you had?” 
but “What kind of an experience has it been? ’’—not 
“ How long have you taught?” but “ What have you 
learned about teaching ?” 

All this has an intimate bearing on a question now 
much discussed. That something should be done to make 
teachers’ tenures more fixed and lasting, and so to protect 
them from the predatory habits of those who prey upon 
them, now goes without argument; but those who are 
seeking to solve this problem should not overlook the 
other extreme. An arrangement to keep all teachers 
who are once selected in, is not a solution of the tenure 
question. That solution also includes the protection of 
the public and the schools against teachers who have been 
proved failures. 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER IV.—IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is femembering happier things. 
— Tennyson, 


It is not our purpose to dwell upon the sentimental phases as they 
develop; suffice it to say, therefore, of the events that followed 
Dr. Easton’s discovery of Nick and Clara, that the father was 
furious, the daughter firm, the lover politic. A man of unruffled 
life for many years, the Doctor allowed the wrathful possibilities of 
his nature, long suppressed, to run toall extremes. Clara, a woman 
of inactivity of thought and decision, with reserves arcumulating 
through allegiance to one mind alone, found herself face to face 
with the forces of destiny, with the claims of a new affection at 
variance with those of filial loyalty, knowing that the prejudices 
and conduct of her father, and the gossip of the community were all 
wrong ; her sacrifice for Nick and the right became a duty, and she 
enlisted with the enthusiam that characterizes such a nature. Nick, 
trained in the art of making no false move when seeking social vic- 
tories, found all his experiences in wrong-doing available, and suc- 
ceeded in keeping the Doctor's wrath concentrated upon himself in 
such a way as to make permanent Clara’s sympathy and attach- 
ment. 

Leaving out the element of time and the ebb and flow of cireum- 
stances with which there is no oceasion for us to deal, we merely re- 
mark that, as the logic of events would make inevitable, there was 
a great local, social struggle which spread tothe church. Judge 
Bolton’s married sons joined forces with the Doctor, and captured 
the minister. Judge Bolton shielded Clara, and fought for Nick, 
forcing the rebellious parson to resign and set up a rival religious 
enterprise. The wedding would have been a grand affair but for 
Clara’s good sense. She begged the privilege of moving away from 
that town, but the judge would not hear of it until an unexpected 
climax of village gossip in the elopement of Nick’s wayward sister 
with a notorious village loafer. The Aroostook fever was raging 
through the Androscoggin region, and the judge had a chance to 
dispose of his property and get nearly an entire township in the 
backwoods of Maine, ninety miles from Bangor, and inducing sev- 
eral families to accompany him, he led a colony of a dozen families 
into the new enterprise, and established a settlement known as 
Corner Rock. They entered upon this new hfe with zest and bright 
visions of great wealth. They felled trees, stumped and drained 
Here Clara Easton Bolton, who 


of service is a positive disadvantage, owing to the influ-|and not all the necessities, of life. 


ences just set forth, and there is reason to think the tend- 


Nick was as much of a man as such circumstances can make of 


one enervated by dissipation and luxurious indulgences through the 


cy in this direction is especially strong in lower grade character-forming years, There were occasional moral lapees, bat 


work, where the field is narrow and the routine benumb- nothing of importance. 


Clara was always sure she had done her 
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imagination of what might have been. It sometimes made her 
heart ache to think how unlike the Mr. Bolton who shone so brill- 
iantly in the social and literary atmosphere of the Deane’s, in New 
York City, was the nerveless farmer, indifferent to the domestic 
courtesies, ambitionless and spiritless, to whom she was wedded. 
Here, with these surroundings, this woman of such advantages of 
girlhood life spent her years rearing a son and daughter, without a 
school, church, or Sunday-school worthy the name. 

A stray copy of a literary publication came to her hand one day 
containing an article from the pen of the would-have-been lover of 
her early days, Frank L. Joyee, whose poverty and lack of social 
culture had prevented her encouraging his attention. From a brief 
note in the same paper she learned that he was at the head of the Ar- 
borville Normal School. Flushed with a semi-delicious remem- 
brance of his early devotion, her heart fluttered in spite of herself 
atthe thought of what might have been if, with her early advan- 
tages and her father’s wealth, she had spent her life with him. She 
did not wrong Nick in her thoughts, but there came suddenly into 
her mind and life new activities. She found herself thinking much 
of the bright, expressive eye, the tender sentiment, the delicate little 
notes that avowed his affection. She hunted up a few letters of his 
that she had kept all the years, and more for an excuse for writing 
him than anything else she conceived the idea of bringing a fresh 
Normal graduate to Corner Rock. This was the letter she sent 
from her secluded home, with a joy in the writing that made life 
take on new hues : 


CORNER Rock, MAIN», June 15, 1861. 
My Dear Frank :— 
Have you forgotten your boyhood friend, 
Clara Easton? She is now a hearty farmer’s wife, mother of the 
brightest little sixteen-year-old girl in the country, and the dullest 
eighteen-year-old boy. You will not care to hear the record of the 
years since you last heard of me, years in which you have been mak- 
ing history brilliantly, and I have been shut out from the world, 
—ninety miles from the nearest touch of the life I once knew so 
well. I am as proud of you as any of your admirers; but must not 
take the time of. so busy aman. I want to bring a bit of your life, 
—of the life of the real world, down here. How can I do it ? 
Have you any young man about to graduate; such a man as you 
were at his time of life ; one who will be as safe a companion for the 
young people as you always were; as possessed with ‘‘ infusing ”’ 
power, as faithful? If you have, ean you induce him to come awa 
down here ? It is just what you would have done. How mue 
ought we to pay? I know nothing about it. Indeed, Frank,—par- 
don the familiarity,—I am a genuine knownothing’’ every way in, 
these days. The people will pay ‘‘ twelve dollars a month, and 
board rownd.”? I will board him for nothing, if he objects to 
‘*boarding round,’’ and I'll pay, from the income I have from 
father’s property, as much more as is necessary; but I should not 
want the fact known. 
With pleasant memories, 
T remain as ever, 
CLARA EAston B 


You will not credit it perhaps, but Dr. Joyce was as pleased with 
that letter as a boy of eighteen would have been, Although he 
hadja pleasant home in which literature, philosophy, and art were 
blended, with a life of earnest thought, and professional honors, 
it was as much of a relief to him to get a genuine breath of affectionate 
friendship brought forward from a quarter of a century before as it 
was for Clara to remember the past. Taking this letter in hand he 
walked down stairs into the coat-room where he found Williams 
perched on the umbrella-rack, Winthrop flying over the bar, Zealand 
botanzing with his microscope, and Rowe whittling. The reason he 
gave no decision when the conversation of the second chapter ended 
was because he had none to give. He took the letter home to Mrs. 
Joyee and read it to her with many notes and comments of pity for 
the poor woman who had sacrificed so much. Mrs. Joyce, who had 
enough sentiment in reserve in her busy life to appreciate the mis- 
take it had been for Clara to have missed the joy that had been 
hers, and too much sense to indulge any weakness or wickedness of 
jealousy, began, woman-like, to plan for better things for Clara and 
her children, declaring that her husband should send a teacher to 
get the daughter ready for Arborville, and then she would give her 
a home through the year-and-a-half requisite for the course, 

‘*But whom shall I send, Sis ?’’ as the Doctor called his wife, 
about once a year, when he had time to think how good a wife she 
had been. 

That is your business, my dear.’’ 

‘“‘T know; but you have a way of making my business yours, 
when I don’t care to have you,’’ said the husband, playfully; for 
Clara’s letter had made him several years younger. 

‘* Why not send Zealand ?”’ 

‘* Because his success must be in books. He will conquer any 
subject as such; but he cannot deal with men. His life-work must 
be with principles, not practices; with the science, not the art, of 
life. He would do more harm in such a place than ten men could 
repair,” said the keen critic of human nature. 

‘* Well, how about Williams ? ”’ 

‘‘ He will be unsafe. He is all right now, and will be in a ma- 
ture, well-balanced society where his sentiment will have play, but 
always within established rales. He might not stand the tempta- 
tion to social folly and silly diversion which are always greatest in 
such a coltish community,’’ replied the teacher, who was not sorry 
that the sentimental Williams was nearly through with his school. 
‘* Why not send Rowe, then ?” 

‘I’ve been thinking of that. I don’t know why not. There is 
more in him than in any pupil I have had here in a long time. 
He has the most power, but he is too frolicsome,—has too much ir- 
repressible fun in him. He would see the ridiculous in everything, 
and would hit so hard in jest that it would not be understood,’’ said 
the Doctor, meditatively. 

‘* Well, then, yon have your man all selected,’’ said his wife, 
** and you may as well tell me who it is.”’ 

**] think it will be Winthrop.” 


ing, Some teachers are less efficient at the end of twenty duty, and Nick always said she saved him; but despite conscience, 


years’ service than they were at the end of ten. At the! she could not always suppress q memory of what once was, or the 


‘* But you have rarely said anything about him,” said the wife, 
who carried the interests of every student upon her heart, 
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‘* He has not done specially good work here, but he will surely be 
a success in life. His mind works with real problems rather than 
imaginary ones. He faces human nature more readily than nature, 
and he sees human nature illustrated in whatever he sees in nature. 
Any one of the three will be more brilliant in books, but their suc- 
cess in life depends upon their getting into the right place. Win- 
throp will succeed anywhere. His is the strongest mind, the most 
reliable ; but he will learn more from life than from the school- 
room.”’ 

‘*Why can’t you talk that way to the class, sometimes? It is 
better than mental philosophy from books,’’ said bis admiring com- 
panion, who, nevertheless, was not quite satisfied with a compli- 
ment that did not give a bit of original advice. 

‘The world is not ready for it yet. Mental philosophy is a study 
of mind in the abstract, but eventually it will be a study of mind in 
the active life. What the world needs is ethics of psychology 
rather than mere philosophy of mind. I hope to live to see this 
direction given to science.”’ 

** Why not do it yourself; I'll do your reading for you ?”’ 

’ ** Bat that can never come from books, but from the study of life 
itself. I am satisfied that if I could follow these four young men 
into, and through life, I could make a contribution to such a 
science ;”’ aud Dr. Joyce sent for Winthrop to come to his study. 


A CLASS IN LATIN. 
STONEHAM, Sept. 25, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

The following set of qnestions was given to a class in Latin at 
the end of eleven weeks’ study. The answers are copied verbatim, 
errors and all, from one of the papers. There were other papers 
equally good. I do not, however, so mach emphasize what the 
pupils have done as that the method pursued has aroused a mental 
activity and produced a discipline not usually resulting from the 
early study of Latin or Greek. J. W. MacDona.p. 

LESSON, 

1. On the horn of a bull was sitting a small fly. 
you too much,” it said, *‘ I will immediately fly-away.”’ 
replies, ‘* Where are you? I feel nothing.”’ 

2. The girl buys the book to read sop’s fables. 

3. The scholars were walking through the forest to see the tall 
trées which grew near the brook. 

4. The soldiers, to capture the city, which is on the moantain, 
will ascend by a narrow path. 

5. The teacher bought the flowers of the boy for two farthings. 
The boy thanked the teacher because he bought them. 

6. Farmer sold the island to the merchant for ten talents. 

7. The birds in-the-day-time sing in the forest: at night 
they sleep. 

8. A large lion was-sleeping in the forest. Mice were-playing 
near-by, and one of the mice ¢arelessly touched the lion’s nose. 
The ljon aroused, seizes the mouse. Then the mouse implored him, 
** Forgive me (give to me a favor), and | will be grateful to you.”’ 
The lion replies, ‘* Wretched little-beast, what good-will you ever 
be to me”? Bat I will pardon (ignosco ere) you, for lions are gen- 
erous; flee!’’ The mouse fled. 

9. A little while after the lion, seeking prey, fell into a snare, 
and was roaring loudly (marime). The mouse which had heard 
the roaring quickly runs (to his aid), and with sharp teeth gnaws 
the knots of the net. Thus a small mouse liberated a large lion. 

10. The violets are found near the brook. The scholars will be 
dismissed at noon. The wolf has-been-captured by the boy. 


LATIN. 


1. On tauri cornu parva musca sedebat. ‘‘Si te nimis gravo,’ 
inquit, ‘‘statim avolabo.’’ ‘Taurus respondet, es? nihil 
sentio.”’ 

2. Puellae ut fabulas “sopi legat, librum emit. 

3. Discipuli ut altas arbores quae prope rivum crescunt viderent 
per silvam ambubabant. 

4. Milites ut urbem quae in monte est capiant angusta semita 
ascendent. 

5. Magister floresab puero duobus assibus emit. 
gratias redderet quod flores emit. 

6. Agricola insulam mereatori decem talentis vendidit. 

7. Aves in silva die canunt. Nocte dormiunt. 

8 and 9. Magnus leo in silva dormiebat. Prope mures ludebant 
et ex maribus incante nasum leonis tetigit. Leo expereectus murem 
corripit. ‘Tum mus oravit, ** Da mihi veniam et gratns tibi ero.’’ 
Leo respondit, ‘* Misera bestiola, quid mihi proderis? sed tibi 
ignoseam nam leones generosi sunt. LEffage.’’ Mus effugit. 
Paulo post leo praedam quaerens in Jaqueos incidit, et maxime 


“If I burden 
The bull 


Puer magistro 


fremebat. Mus qai fremitum andiverat, cito accurit, et acutis 
dentibus modos laqueorum rodit. Sic parvus mus magnum leonem 
liberavit. 


10. Violae prope rivam invernuntur. Discipuli meridie dimit- 


tentur. Lupus puero capti sunt. 


MECHANICAL PROCESSES IN SCHOOLS. 


When Comenius said, ** We learn to do by doing,”’ he probably 
meant that *‘ practice makes perfect.’’ First learn how to do by 
studying the principles involved, or a statement of the method of 
doing ; then acquire skill by continued doing. 

The principle is true, only with limitations; and the attempt to 
make it universal in application by calling it the “‘high pedagog- 
ical principle,”’ as some do, has been a great source of mischief in 
our schools. Doing without knowing is the action of machinery ; 
and mechanical processes obtain too largely in our schools. 

Pupils become expert in certain lines of action by constantly 
doing ; and the apparent results are supposed to be valuable knowl- 
edge. But little is useful that is not permanent. When the child, 
who has been trained under the pressure of the high pedagogic prin- 
ciple ceases to do, he ceases to know. Unless reason or memory 
have been called into activity, knowledge is not retained, when the 
process of doing terminates. 

In learning to read, to spell, to write, and to draw, the child 
learns to do largely by doing, because the process is a continued 
repetition of the same mental and physical activity. But in lan- 
guage, mathematics, and science, when much must be held in mem- 
ory or understood through logical relations, learning to do simply 
by doing will end in failure, G. T. FLETCHER, 

Marlboro, Mass. ,.1886, 


A BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 


BY MISS E. E. ARMES. 


If possible secure one or more photographs of the poet, and a 
photograph of his birthplace in Cambridge, and arrange them in 
some conspicuous place, on desk or piano. 

At the top of the blackboard in the front of the room, write,— 


Present Residence, 
Boston. 


August 20, 1809, 
Cambridge. 

Age 77. 
Prose. 

Autocrat at the Breakfast Table. 

Professor at the Breakfast Table. 

Soundings from the Atlantie. 

Memoir of J. L. Motley. 

Poet at the Breakfast Table. 

Elsie Venner. 

Guardian Angel. 

Several Volumes of Medical Works. 


And underneath, this estimate of his works, from the North 
American Review : 

** As he is everybody's favorite, there is no oceasion for critics to 
meddle with him, either to censure or to praise. His wit is all his 
own, so sly and tingling, but without a drop of ill-nature in it, 
and never leaving a sting behind. His humor is grotesque and 
queer, and deep pathos mingles with it so naturally that, when the 
reader's eyes are brimming with tears, he knows not whether they 
have their source in sorrow or laughter.’’ 


Poems. 

Songs in Many Keys. 
Songs of Many Seasons. 
Astrea. 

The School Boy. 

Iron Gate, and Other 
Poems. 


BIRTHPLACE OF DR. HOLMES, 


1. For the opening exercise, the first and last stanza of the ‘‘ In- 
ternational Ode,”’ sung (by school) to tune ‘‘ America.’’ 

2. Recitation, ‘‘ Youth to Age.’’ A tribute to Dr. Holmes by 
George Parsons Lathrop : 


Ardent eyes 
Of young men sve the prophecy arise 
Of what their lives shall be when all is told, 
And, in the far-off glow of years called old, 
Those other eyes look back to catch a trace 
Of what was once their own unshadowed . 
But here in our dear poet both are blended,— 
Ripe age begun, yet golden youth not ended.— 
Even as his song the willowy scent of spring 
Doth blend with Autummn’s tender mellowing, 
And mixes praise with satire, tears with fun, 
In strains that ever delicately run, — 
So musical and wise, page after , 
The sage a minstrel grows, the Sent A sage, 
The din of youth so fills his late spring flowers, 
And day-break glory haunts his evening hours, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. | 


Oh, such a life prefigures its own moral ; 

That first ‘ Last Leaf’ is now a leaf of laurel, 

Which,—smiling not, but trembling at the touch,— 
. Youth gives back to the hand that gave so much.”’ 

3. The ancestors of our poet deserve a passing notice, standing as 
theydo among the foremost of America’s early settlers. His great- 
grandfather, John Holmes, was one of the earliest settlers of. the 
little village of Woodstock, Conn., which celebrated its 200th an- 
niversary Aug. 28, 1886. 

4. Ina poem, “‘A Family Record,” read at a Fourth of July 
celebration in Woodstock, in 1877,he writes of him : 

** But who the youth his glistening ax that swings, 
To smite the pine that shows a hundred rings ? 
His features? Something in his look I find 
That calls the semblance of my race to mind. 

His name ? My own: and that which goes before 
The same that once the loved disciple bore. 
Young, brave, discreet, the father of a line 
Whose voiceless lives have found a voice in mine.”’ 


5. In the same poem he pictures his grandfather : 


** What! look once more! Nav, surely there I trace 
The hinted outlines of a well-known face! 
Not those the lips for laughter to beguile, 
Yet round their corners lurk the embryo smile. 
Him, too, my lineage gives me leave to claim, 
The good, grave man who bears the psalmist’s name.”’ 


6. And to bis father, the Rev. Dr. Abdiel, he pays this tribute : 


“The scholar son. His hand my footsteps led. 
No more the dim unreal past I tread. 
O thou whose breathing form was once so dear, 
Whose cheering voice was music to my ear, 
Art thou not with me as my feet pursue 
The village paths so well thy boyhood knew, 
Or the old homestead’s narrowed bounds explore 
Where sloped the roof that sheds the rain no more ? 
Still in my heart thy loved remembrance burns ; 
Still to my lips thy cherished name returns.”’ 

7. The poet’s father was a clergyman of truly noble character, 
and the author of the American Annals, which gave bim the title of 
New England Annalist.’’ 

8. The mother of the poet was Sarah Wendell, the granddaughter 
(on the mother’s side) of Dorothy Quincey, whose portrait is still in 
existence, and whose beauty and grace her great-grandson has cele- 
brated in the poem ‘* Dorothy Q.”’ 

9. Select Reading: ** Dorothy Q.”’ 

10. The Wendells came from Emdem, on the right bank of the 
river Ems, near its mouth, in 1640, and settled in the Datch settle- 
ment of Fort Orange, now Albany, N. Y. 

11. Early in the next century Jacob Wendell, the grandfather of 
the poet’s mother, came to Boston, and married a lineal descendant 
of Annie, daughter of Thomas Dudley, that ‘* Puritan tough to the 
core,’’—who was several times chosen governor of the Bay Colony, 
—and her husband, Simon Bradstreet, the last colonial governor 
under the ‘ First Charter,’’ who retained the office, except for the 
brief administration of Sir Edmund Andros, from 1679 to 1692. 

Annie Dudley Bradstreet was the ‘‘ Morning Star’ in our Amer- 
ican constellation of poets, wherein Dr. Holmes shines so brilliantly, 
and was hailed as the ‘* Tenth Muse.”’ 

12. I have read this statement, which, since hearing the story of 
Dr. Holmes’ ancestors, I think must apply tohim: ‘‘ The flower 
of to-day springs from the leaf-mold of yesterday, and the (our) 
poet is the fortunate product of all the best traits, the experience, 


toil, and sacrifice of converging lines of ancestors.’’ 

13. Oliver Wendell Holmes was born in 
Cambridge, whither his father had removed, 
Aug. 29, 1809, and the old almanac is still 
in existence wherein the event is recorded 
against that date,—‘‘ Son b.”’ 

14. Of his birthplace the poet writes : 

** Know old Cambridge ? Hope you do. 
Born there ? Don't say so! I was, too, 
Born in a house with a gambrel roof,— 
Standing still, if you must have proof.” 
15. Listen to this description of the exte- 

rior of the house, which stood near Har- 
vard College, as given in one of his prose 
works: ‘‘ One of its doors opens directly on 
the green, always called the Common ; the 
other faces the south, a few steps from it, 
over a paved footwalk, on the other side 
of which is the miniature front yard bor- 
dered with lilacs and syringas. The honest 
mansion makes no pretensions. Accessible, 
companionable, holding out its hand to all, 
comfortable, respectable, and even in its 
way dignified but not imposing.”’ 

16. In the same volume he also furnishe 
a description of its interior, from its cellar 
where ‘‘The cold slug clung to the walls, and the misanthrope 
spider withdrew from the garish day,’’ to the ground-floors where, 
when the house was the headquarters of General Ward, was *‘ planned 
the movement that led to the fortifying of Bunker Hill,’’ and where, 
also, Benedict Arnold received his commission as colonel,—up to the 
chambers in the second story, in one of which the brave Warren 
slept on the night before that memorable battle, and out from 
which he went to sleep the eternal sleep before another night's 
shadows fell. 

17. Reading: ‘‘ Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill.’ 

18. There is also the third story spoken of, containing the attic 
chambers and the attic, ‘‘a realm of darkness and thick dast, and 
shroud-like cobwebs and dead things they wrap in their gray folds.”’ 

19. At the age of fifteen he was sent to Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, to complete his preparation for college; and, after remain- 
ing there about a year, returned to Cambridge and entered Harvard, 


graduating in the class of '29, 
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»), Among the classmates,— 
** Four happy years together, 
By storms and sunshine tried, 
In changing wind and weather, 
Who rough it side by side, 
Till they hear their mother ery, 
You are fledged and you must fly, 
And the bell tolls the knell 
Of the days of ’29,’’— 
were James Freeman Clarke, Chandler Robbins, Wm. Henry 
Channing, and S. F. Smith, author of ‘* America.” 

2!. He early began to write in verse, and before his twenty- 
<econd year, at the time of the proposed destruction of the frigate 
(Constitution, 

‘+ From yon lone attic, on a summer’s morn, 
Thus mocked the spoiler with his school-boy scorn,’’— 
writing that spirited lyric, Old Ironsides.’’ 

»2, Recitation (by school) : ‘‘ Old Ironsides.”’ 

23. He also wrote, soon after, the *‘ Last Leaf,’’ the following 
stanza of which is regarded as a gem : 

‘* The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.’’ 

24, In another poem, written about the same time, he gave us a 
taste of the humor that sparkles through so many of his poems, in 
the September Gale.’’ 

25. Recitation: ‘* September Gale.”’ 

26. But poetry, though fascinating, was not to be his life work. 
The next year after his graduation he began the study of law, giving 
that up at the end of the year for the more congenial study of med- 
icine. In 1833 he went abroad and spent two years in the schools 
and hospitals of London and Paris, and returning, took his medical 
degree, in 1836, at Harvard. 

27. The same year he sent forth his first slender volume of poems, 
which was well received. The longest poem in the volume was 
‘Poetry: A Metrical Essay,”’ read before one of the college socie- 
ties, and never was a more graceful tribute paid to poetry and 
poet : 

‘So every grace that plastic language knows, 
To nameless poets its perfection owes. 
The rough-hewn words to simplest thoughts confined 
Were cut and polished in their nicer mind ; 
Caught on their edge, imagination’s ray 
Splits into rainbows, shooting far away,— 
From sense to soul, from soul to sense it flies, 
And through all nature links analogies.’’ 

28, Song by Quartette: 1st, 4th, 6th verses of “‘A Song of Other 
Days’’; music (*‘ O, Sing That Song Again’’), Schubert. 

20. The next year after taking his degree Dr. Holmes, in con- 
nection with three other medical gentlemen, established the 
Tremont Medieal School, which was afterward incorporated into 
the Harvard Medieal School. 

30, In 1839 and ’40 he was professor of anatomy and physiology 
in Dartmouth College. In the latter year he was married, and soon 
after removed to Boston (which city has since been his home), be- 
ginning the practice of his profession ; but relinquishing it in 1849 
that he might devote himself entirely to his duties as professor in 
the Harvard Medical School, to which position he was chosen 
in 1847. 

51. Yet, amid all his duties, he still found time for, and recrea- 
tion in, writing, sending forth poems grave and gay, full of fancy, 
sparkling with wit and humor, with oftentimes a vein of satire un- 
derlying but not clouding them. 

32. He has drawn for us, with clear, vigorous strokes, pictures 
of photographie distinctness, as in the three companion pieces, 
* Three Pictures of Boston Common.”’ 


THe First Picrure,—1630, 


‘All overgrown with bush and fern 
And straggling clumps of tangled trees, 
With trunks that lean and boughs that turn, 
Bent eastward by the mastering breeze,— 
With spongy bogs that drip and fill 
A yellow pond with muddy rain,— 
Beneath the shaggy southern hill 
Lies wet and low the Shawmut plain. 
And hark! the trodden branches crack ; 
A crow flaps off with startled scream ; 
A straying woodchuck canters back ; 
A bittern rises from the stream ; 
Leaps from his lair the frightened deer ; 
Another plunges in the pool ;— 
Here comes old Shawmut’s pioneer, 
The parson, on his brindled bull.’’ 
3. And the picture of that famous *‘ Tea Party,’’ to which 
formal invitation was given, but where,”’— 


‘** No! ne’er was mingled such a draught 
In palace, hall, or arbor, 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
That day in Boston Harbor! ”’ 
34. In delicaey of touch and harmony of coloring he is a true 
artist, as these lines from ‘‘ The Star and the Water Lily ”’ show : 


‘* The sun stepped down from his golden throne, : 
And lay in the silent sea, 
And the Lily had folded her satin leaves, 
For a sleepy thing was she ; 
What is the Lily dreaming of ? 
hy crisp the waters blue ? 
See, see! she is lifting her varnished lid! 
Her white leaves are-glistening through! "’ 
35. And this also from “* A Roman Aqueduct”? : 
‘* From stone to stone the ivy weaves 
Her braided tracery’s winding veil, 
And lacing stalks, and tangled leaves, 
Nod heavy in the drowsy gale. 


‘* And lightly floats the pendent vine, 
That swings beneath her slender bow, 
Arch answering arch,—whose rounded line 
Seems mirrored in the wreath below.” 


— 


36. Selection : Deacon's Masterpiece.” 

37. During our Civil Conflict his pen was kept busy on themes of 
patriotism and freedom. In January, 1861, he sent forth ‘A Voice of 
the Loyal North,’’ strong and courageous in spirit, yet with an un- 
derlying tone of pain : 


** Be silent, calm,— 

God help them ifthe tempest swings 

The pine against the palm! ”’ 
Following this came, in March, ‘‘ Brother Jonathan’s Lament for 
Sister Caroline” : 
** © Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 
There are battles with fate that can never be won! 
The star-flowering banner must never be furled, 
For its blossoms of light are the hope of the world!” 

38. Then, just a year later, came ‘‘ Now or Never,” a ringing 
appeal for men: 

** Listen, young heroes! your country is calling! 
Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true! 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for you! *’ 

39. Solo and Chorus: “‘ Union and Liberty.’’ 

40. Selection: **‘ Chambered Nautilus.” 

41. He is the poet of occasions, of whom not only friends, but 
grave committees, have demanded, at short notice, poems for festi- 
vals, birthday celebrations, welcomes, and memorials; and rarely 
has his muse been found unresponsive. He has well earned the 
title, ‘‘ Our Poet Laureate.”’ 

42. In 1857 Dr. Holmes made a new departure, surprising even 
his friends. In that year the Atlantic Monthly, a new magazine, 
was started in Boston, with James Russell Lowell at its head, and 
including among its contributors Motley, Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Holmes. 

43. Of Holmes, who was his friend and neighbor, Lowell had 
written, a decade earlier, in ‘* Fables for Critics”’ : 

** There’s Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit, 

A Leyden jar always full-charged, from which flit 
The electrical tingles of hit after bit,— 

His are just the fine hands to weave you a lyric, 
Fall of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with satiric, 


In so kindly a measure that nobody knows 
What to do but just join in the laugh, friends and foes.”’ 


44. In the first number of the magazine the poet made his début 
as a writer of prose in the opening chapters of the ‘‘Autocrat at the 
Breakfast Table,’’ so fall of fan and fancy, and tingling all through 
with the “ electrical charges of his Leyden jar,’’ that it at once be- 
came popular on both sides of the Atlantic, and forever established 
his reputation as a writer of prose. 

45, After this serial¢vas finished came another, the ‘‘ Professor 
at the Breakfast Table’’; like, and yet unlike, borrowing the 
same setting and characters, but nothing else. 

In 1871 the ‘* Breakfast Table Series’’ was completed by the 
** Poet at the Breakfast Table.’’ The great charm of these three 
volumes lies in their freshness, originality, and piquancy. 

46. It is in the last of these volumes that he gives the distinction 
between Yankees and Yankees : 

** We talk about a Yankee,—a New Englander, —as if all of ‘em 
were just the same. There are Yankees and Yankees. Do you 
know two native trees called pitch-pine and white-pine respectively ? 
Of course you know ‘em. Well, there are piteh-pine Yankees and 
white-pine Yankees.”’ 

47. He has also written, beside several volumes of medical 
works, Elsie Venner and The Guardian Angel,’’—two ‘‘ med- 
icated’’ novels, as one of his friends called them. 

48. Of his success as an author I think he has himself given us 
the keynote when he says: 

“This I know,—that I am like so many others of my fellow- 
creatures that when [ smile I feel as if they must; when I ery I 
think their eyes fill; and it always seems to me that when I am 
most truly myself I come nearest to them, and am surest of being 
listened to by the brothers and sisters of the larger family into 
which I was born so long ago.”’ 

49. Retaining his connection with the Harvard Medical School 
for more than a third of a century,—since 1847,—and, during the 
same time, sending forth volume after volume of prose and poetry, 
his has been a busy life; yet has it been a life crowned with the 
fullest and truest success,—a life of toil, but a life of achievement. 


50. ‘* To thee whose wisdom and whose wit, 
Whose faney and whose fable 
Have won two hemispheres to sit 
Around thy breakfast-table,’’— 


On this, thy 77th anniversary,— 
‘* We bring this slender tribute in our hands ; 
Deem it not worthless, humble though it seem, 
Set by the larger gift of older bands : 
One with the grateful world we own thy claim,— 
Nay, rather claim our right to join the throng, 
And celebrate this day with smiles and song.”’ 


51. Song (by schvol): ‘‘ Hymn of Peace’’ ; tune, Keller’s 
American Hymn. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “Jthink THE JOURNAL grows better and better with each 
issue. It isincomparably the best paper of its kind published in the 
United States. Iam specially pleased with the special numbers 
you promise for next year; they will meet a want long felt, that of 
hearing experiences and suggestions on various subjects pertaining 
to school management, in a form easily referred to.”’——MIss JULIA 
WarTersury, Polo, Ill. 

— ‘‘T sent word to you to change the address on my paper from 
Orwell, O., to Painesville, 0. I have not received the last week’s 
number, and I thought perhaps you did not receive the word. I 
miss the excellent JOURNAL. I think a good deal of Tor Jour- 
NAL. It comes to me with its pages laden with valuable sugges- 
tions and excellent thoughts.”’—G. B. HaGGerr, Painesville, O. 

— ‘* You are ruming THE JOURNAL splendidly. It is a pleas- 
ure to read it. You are in your place,—the right place. Success 


to you,” —JoHN SwETT, San Francisco, Sept. 7. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The following suggestions were made by Prin. D. C. Farr, of 
Glens Falls, New York, at a recent meeting at Albany of the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. The conelu- 
sions were reached after much consultation and correspondence with 
leading teachers, and are worthy of the careful consideration of all 
thinking, practical men. Principal Farr’s paper closes with the 
following words : 


** We believe it the part of wisdom for teachers to advocate,— 

**(a) The commencement of the study of Latin at a much earlier 
age than now,—not later than ten or twelve years,—thus giving 
abundance of time for the mastery of forms and the acquisition of a 
considerable vocabulary at a time more appropriate for the mind of 
the child to be occupied with memory studies. 

** (6) That all translations from the original into English should 
receive the most careful attention, that the exact thought of the 
author be rendered into correct and elegant English. 

**(c) That all translations should, to a considerable degree, be 
double,—first into English, to give the student a more thorough 
mastery of that language ; and second, into Latin or Greek, to give 
familiarity with the grammar and idioms of these languages. 

*“*(d) That translation at sight should be practiced through the 
entire course. 

““(e) That the classics should be so taught that the student 
should gain the greatest possible knowledge of synonyms, of the 
antiquities, manners, customs, and history of its people, and geog- 
raphy of its countries.’ 

Thus studied, we believe the languages of Greece and Rome will 
win for themselves an increased number of advocates, and that they 
will, as they most certainly deserve, occupy the very center of any 
educational system. 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY. 


The late summer months presented little of educational 
interest in this vicinity, except the Institutes for Teachers. The 
Milwaukee Literary School has come and gone. A report of some 
of its doings has appeared in the JoURNAL. Among the brilliant 
lights that shone from the platform of that assembly were Prof. 
Hewett of Cornell University, Supt. McAllister of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs, Sherman and Mrs. Shorey of Chicago. These gentlemen 
and ladies contributed largely to the profit and interest of this meet- 
ing by essays and discussions upon some of the many phases and 
sides of Goethe’s Work. Possibly some of their interpretations 
caused the great Goethe to turn in bis grave if he listened to them, 
but they were all helpful to the audience in that they directed atten- 
tion to, and stimulated interest in, the writings of this author in an 
intelligent way. Most people seem to be willing to accept the 
greatness of Goethe on evidence. They look at him from a dis- 
tance and through an impenetrable mist, and being able to discern 
nothing, they accept |the testimony of others, who, they believe, do 
see, and so they join the seers in swelling the chorus of his praise. 
It calls to mind the story of the king and his magnificent robe, 
which was visible to those only who possessed certain virtues. But 
neither the king nor his subjects were willing to acknowledge them- 


this wonderful garment. 

There seem to be two kinds of literary greatness. In the one 
there is satisfaction for all, the learned and the unlearned, the small 
and the great. Of this kind are the Bible, and Homer, and Shake- 
speare. Theother kind is known only tothe great and the learned. 
To all others it is a sealed book. Possibly the same may be said 
of all kinds of greatness. It is an old proverb that ‘‘ No hero is 
ever a hero to his valet.’ Hegel was the first to reply, ‘‘ Not because 
the former is po hero, but because the latter is a valet.’’ But I am 
inclined to question the truth of the proverb. They are rare, but 
the true hero must appear heroic even in the eyes of his va/et de 
chambre. The world has been visited by a few such. 

It is reported that the philosophers are to walk in the academic 
groves of] Milwaukee again next year. May this city become as 
famous for her philosophy as for her beer. 

As stated in the JOURNAL, Dr. Richard Edwards, one of the vet- 
eran educators of the State, will probably be the next State Super- 
intendent ; Supt Raab, the present incumbent, has declined a re- 
nomination by his party, which, of itself, seems to insure the elec- 
tion of the Republican candidate, since the State is Republican by 
a safe majority. Mr. Raab has been a very popular and efficient 
superintendent, and is the only man in the Democratic party that 
could make the election of the Republican candidate doubtful. He 
has administered the office for the benefit of the entire people, and 
with little seeming regard to the claims of party. This has 
caused some dissatisfaction in the spoils element of the party, 
but notwithstanding that, he would have been unanimously nomi- 
nated for re-election if he had wot positively declined the honor. 
He prefers to return to the ranks, Dr. Edwards has a national 
reputation as an educator, and is very popular throughout the 
State. He was for many years the president of the first Normal 
School established in the State, and under his administration it at- 
tained a position of great influence in educational affairs. No one 
knows the State and its needs better than he, and none have 
greater ability to make these needs known, and to suggest a method 
of supplying them. The Prohibition party is the uncertain factor 
in the coming campaign, since it has a separate candidate, and its 
members are Republicans more than Democrats. This temperance 
is a Banquo’s ghost in politics, which will, some of these days. 
materialize into a conquering host; but not now. It cannot elect 
its own candidate, and whether it can determine which of the other 
two parties shall elect remains to be seen. Supt. Oldt, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, has all the Jeffersonian qualifications for the office : 


politics may turn, the administration of the schools will be in com- 
petent hands. ’ 
The cause of popular education in this State lost one of its ablest 
promoters by the Teath of Prof. Fred Feitshans, late superintendent 
of the schools of Springfield. Few men in the State possessed so clear 
and profound an insight into the educational needs of the time, or a 
more adequate appreciation of the work now done in the schools. 
An extended experience as teacher and —e gave him op- 
portunities for observation and study which were conscientiously im- 
proved. A scholarship unusually intensive and extensive, and a 
spirit remarkable for its earnestness and sincerity, combined to make 
him an able student of the great educational problems that are now 


pressing for solution, LAYMAN, 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 


selves wanting in those virtues by admitting their inability to see — 


he is honest, capable, and faithful. So, however the whirligig of . 
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WE send any book of any reading circle, postage free, 
on the receipt of member’s price. 


We will send any book in the market to any sub- 
seriber, postage paid, and allow ten per cent. discount 
from the retail price. 


Tue Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club is one of the grand 
educational institutions of the day. They gather from 
far and near, the leaders and thinkers. The next meet- 
ing will be at Ann Arbor, and these are the themes: 
The Inductive Method of Teaching the Sciences; The 
Function and Use of the Educational Journal; Collegiate 
and Secondary Instruction im English, and Methods of 
Teaching Latin. Michigan has many advantages of men 
and institutions for national educational leadership. 


Tue New York School Journal has done a pleasant 
thing for its home readers, especially, in its brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the schoolmasters thereabouts. It 
will probably extend the enterprise. Editor Allen has 
gotten ahead of us in a field that we have been preparing 
for with some care, except that we propose to add the 
portrait phase occasionally Of course we prefer to lead 
off in journalistic improvements, but this does not prevent 
our sincere enjoyment of his success in every good work 
for the profession. 


Tue death of Walter Smith, of drawing-teaching fame, 
removes one of the most prominent English characters in 
American educational life. Much as the public regrets 
the complications of his later American experiences, his 
name will be associated with the introduction of the germs 
from which much of our present elaborate and elegant 
drawing science has fruited; and those whom circum- 
stances forced to differ with him at last will join heartily 
with his latest friends in honoring his memory, in respect- 
ing his talent, genius, and devotion to a great interest. 


SEESEEEE EL 


Next Week.—We have carefully estimated our space, 
and are quite sure that we can use articles from the fol- 
lowing persons: E. J. James, Ph.D., professor of political 
and social science of the University of Pennsylvania; C. 
M. Woodward, president of the industrial department, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Supt. Henry Sabin, 
of Iowa; Pres. J. Milton Hall, of the American Institute 
of Instruction; Dr. C. F. Crehore, of Boston; Dr. B. A. 
Hinsdale, of Cleveland ; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kan 
sas City ; Frances H. Howard, of Boston; Rev. Charles 
F. Thwing, of Minneapolis ; Prest. Henry Randall Waite, 
of the Institute of Civics. 


WE acknowledge our indebtedness to the Iowa Normal 
for an idea that will be quite a feature, in an unimpor- 
tant way, in the JourNaL or EpvucaTIon and AMERICAN 
TEACHER of the next year. They have published bio- 
graphical sketches of the normal-school men of the State 
with very good portraits. Their success has prompted 
us to provide a series of sketches, frequently with por- 
traits, of men and women who have honored the profes- 
sion and been honored by it; writers of the science and 


att of teaching ; official, national, and state educators; su- 


periotendents ; college, seminary, normal, training school, 
and distinguished high, grammar, and primary school 
teachers. 


“‘ONE of the most eloquent, interesting, and instructive lectures 
ever given before the teachers’ association of Jersey City, was given, 
Sept. 15, by Rev. A. E. Winship, editor and publisher of NATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. His sub- 
ject was ‘ Mental Growth and Development.’ Jersey City teach- 
ers will be glad to see and hear from the speaker again.’’—New York 
School Journal. 

The above eminently courteous reference to the editor 


2/by the only rival paper we have in the country, is char- 
2/ acteristic of the good feeling and fraternal expression of 


the educational press, which, with a single unimportant 
exception, is uniformly just and generous in its appreciation 
of the honor and dignity of the profession. 


Tue death of Miss Lucretia Crocker, of the Boston 
Board of Supervisors, on Saturday last, was a great sur- 
prise to the fraternity who knew not of her illness. Miss 
Crocker was woman's pioneer in administrative educa- 
tional work, and it would be difficult to find another 
woman who would have made so great a success under such 
disadvantages. She was elected upon the Boston School 
Board, with the first women ever elected to such a 
position in a large city, and she had the prejudice of 
public opinion, of some of her associates, and of many of 
the teachers to overcome. She was soon elected a super- 
visor, and the prejudice against the office was not slight. 
She made woman’s judgment respected in counsel, and 
did much effective service for the cause of education. 


Tue Chautauqua University Department of Pedagogy, 
(Hon. John W. Dickinson, LL. D., principal), issues a pros- 
pectus altogether too modest, since it is one of the great 
help-ideas of the day. Dr. Dickinson did heroic service, 
philosophically, at the Westfield Normal School ; he has 
done a supervisory and administrative service for Massa- 
chusetts such as is rarely equaled in any of its main feat- 
ures ; but in thisscheme of Chautauqua pedagogical study 
he will do for thousands of individual teachers what he has 
heretofore done for them as a class. Because of its great 
value we print on this page, contrary to our custom, his 
four years’ program : 

First Year: Psychology—* Outline Study of Man” 
(Hopkins) ; or, ‘ Outlines of Psychology ” (Sully). 

Second Year: Principles of Teaching—* Lectures on 
the Science and Art of Teaching ” (Jos. Payne) ; “ Life 
and Educational Works of Comenius ” (Laurie). 

Third, Year: Methods of Teaching — “ Lectures on 
Teaching ” (Fitch) ; “ Educational Reformers” (Quick) ; 
** Methods of Teaching ” (Swett). 

Fourth Year: History of Education — “History of 
Pedagogy” (Hailmann) ; “ Educational Theories ” 
(Browning). 


Dr. Larkin DunTon is to write for the JouRNAL OF 
Epvucation the ablest series of papers, probably, on the 
“ Principles of Teaching Applied,” that has ever appeared 
in any periodical, articles that will rank as high as any 
book on the subject of teaching that has yet been published 
by any American writer. Dr. Danton is head master of 
the Boston Normal School. He was a lawyer before he 
was a teacher, and has studied the philosophy of, and ex- 
perience in, education with a trained mind. He has 
read extensively, experimented in the art skillfully, 
has studied the German system by extended observation 
in their best schools, and with their best teachers. He 
writes in a clear and interesting style. He has 
been at work a long time in maturing a system and in 
studying its application, and will put into these articles 
his best thought. We secure these at unusual expense 
in order to have this feature which will be worth the 
price of the paper. They will begin in November. 


Tue Cuicaco Scnoois.—Messrs, Howland and Doo- 
little, Superintendent of Schools, and President of the 
Board of Edueation of Chicago, respectively, have 
taken a high stand in their reports, to which we 
shall refer at length in a few weeks. No two 
reports that have come to our desk this year, present 
more sense in a sensible way than these. They have 
their face toward the rising sun. They are more intsor- 
ested in the school of to-morrow than of yesterday, and 


believe the study of the hour is to make educational his- 


tory rather than to mull over it. They are full of inspir- 
ation. Like Chicago in all its life and activity they 
would make the schools,—they are making the schools. 
They would have the pupils considered as youth, as a part 
of the germinating forces of the city and nation of to-mor- 
row; they would give them knowledge, but above that 
they would give them “ facility to adjust themselves to the 
duties and exigencies of life.” They want the children 
taught how to learn, not only from books, but by obser- 
vation and experience, not only in school, but in life after 
school days are over. They have secured a sentiment 
that has provided a library, a sensible, usable library for 
every grammar school. 


A COINCIDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—You would very much oblige me, and I believe many 
other teachers, by publishing a Bryant-day program two weeks be- 
fore the birthday occurs. Also a Whittier program. Could you 
give us some characteristic anecdotes of these poets ? 


Yours truly, H. E. Krarz. 

This letter, from the great northwest, came by the next 
mail after we had arranged with Estelle M. Hatch, of the 
editorial corps of the Boston Globe,—a lady of acknowl- 
edged literary ability,—to prepare for us a series of finely 
illustrated articles, of precisely the character here asked 
for, of all the leading American poets. They will not be 
in the form of exercises, as those take so much space, but 
rather as sketches, freighted with valuable facts and anec- 
dotes. This series will give very general satisfaction. 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


The science of education is, and is liable to continue 
to be, misunderstood, because it can never be a simple, 
direct science. Teaching has long been regarded by 
the heedless observers as the easiest of all the profes- 
sions ; as the place where a man could fool awhile before 
he settled down to business; as a good playground for 
medicine or law; as the berry-picking roadside where 
“spare change ” was to be picked before jumping into the 
field and going to work. 

It is the most scientific of all the professions,—at least it 
should be; and yet it is a “ mixed science,” requiring a 
variety of elements, of which tact, grit, and common sense 
are as vital as knowledge, culture, and discipline. The 
best success can only come from the combination of the 
greatest variety of talent and the most thorough prepara- 
tion, and yet popular success and a. very creditable scien- 
tific success can come from almost any one of a half-score 
of qualifications. 

It is much the same as with medicine. A truly great 
physician, indeed, a really genuine physician, must be 
thoroughly learned in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene ; 
in the knowledge of diseases their symptoms, origin, and 
development ; in the knowledge of medicines, their nature, 
effect in differing quantities, upon different systems, 
under varied circumstances, etc. And yet as a matter of 
fact, the physician who does not know all this usually has 
the greatest popular success. A quack, with one remedy 
for all diseases, will scoop in his thousands upon thou- 
sands. The good-natured, nurse-like doctor, who has a 
warm hand, a bright, inspiring eye, a generous supply of 
sympathy, a hearty physique, a comforting voice, will 
have a large practice, regardless of the number who die 
for want of proper remedies. The keen physician, who 
knows disease instinctively, who tells you “ what ails 
you” the minute he sees you, will be a great success 
though he knows almost nothing of therapeutics, giving 
remedies with ridiculous indifference and ignorance. 

So in teaching, the true teacher must know a good deal 
before he can be a teacher in the scientific sense. He 
must know the human mind; must know its peculiar de- 
velopment ; its various conditions and stages; its proper 
food in the sensation period, memory years, inquisitive 
age, analytical stage; must know how to administer to its 
wants in a way to unfold its powers; must be skilled in 
discriminating between the needs of one nature and 
another ; must know the history of education as well as 
its principles ; must know the empirical as well as the 
philosophical science ; must know school laws and prece- 
dents. And yet, as a matter of fact, any man who once 
gets a school, if he have a little knowledge and a reason- 
able amount of tact, can hold his place as long as the 


average teacher, 
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The great educational need of the hour is an intelligent 
appreciation on the part of the leaders of all social, com- 
mercial, and political movements, of the science of educa- 
tion. There is no one thing that the teacher needs so 
much as a discriminating estimate of the highest success 
of the school-room. 

Any established physician is liable to have his practice 
seriously preyed upon by any transient quack ; so is the 
best-trained teacher liable to be placed at a public disad- 
vantage by a wide-awake, unread, untrained pedagogical 
adventurer. What is needed to-day by the profession is 
an intelligent appreciation of the best work of the school- 
room by other professions and other walks of life. The 
teacher needs it as much as the cause of education in gen- 
eral. There is a science of education from the side of the 
child, the branches, the system ; and it is for the mutual 
interest of teacher, pupil, parent, and statesman to have 
the science better known, better emphasized, by platform 


and press. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER SOCIALLY. 


That which makes the teacher of greatest service to 
humanity causes his real power among men to be under- 
estimated. Since his work is for to-morrow, we are in- 
clined to think him out of sympathetic affiliation with to- 
day. Individually, every one knows the teacher to be 
broad, well-balanced, high-minded, but as one of a class 
he is liable to be thought of as a man who spends his en- 
ergies and his time with children and youth. Such an 
estimate wrongs the men in the profession and does a 
positive injustice to the rising generation, who take him 
as their guide through the most critical years of life. We 
speak in no boastful spirit, but by the facts, when we af- 
firm that the schoolmaster of America ranks among the 
scholarly men of the various professions, and is among 
the most efficient citizens in extra and direct service for 
mankind. We take the Boston masters to furnish found- 
ation facts, because we have known most of them person- 
ally, many of them for many years, in their varied out-of- 
school life, and have found it easy to complete the data for 
a reliable article. We epeak within bounds every time. 

There are in the city of Boston seven head masters 
and thirty-three masters and junior masters in the high 
schools, with fifty-one masters and forty-one submasters in 
the grammar schools, making in all 132 gentlemen in the 
service aside from special instructors. Some of these, 
about fifteen, are young men recently entered upon their 
professional career, whose time and energy are mort- 
gaged by their school labor and studies for professional 
growth. There are seven others of whom we have learned 
nothing by personal acquaintance or through such inquiry 
as may be delicately made,—leaving 110 of whom we 
have definite knowledge. Of these there is not one whose 
life among men, in special study, in honorable social dis- 
tinction, or in service for mankind beyond the service of 
the school-room, either past or present, is not creditable 
to himself, to his profession, and to the city. 

This is a broad assertion, one that we would not ven- 
ture to make had we not the facts and acquaintance upon 
which to base it. 

Their tastes and activities vary. Many of them are 
specialists in some science or art. There are Boston 
masters,—we include submasters,—who have recognized 
rank as musical critics, while not a few rank as profes- 
sionals in vocal and instrumental music. There are con- 
noisseurs in art, men whose art criticisms and productions 
even have acknowledged merit. There are experts in 
microscopical investigations. In the sciences of geology, 
mineralogy, ornithology, and botany there are gentlemen 
whose reading, original investigations, skill in observa- 
tion, and cabinet collections give them prominence. A 
large number of these gentlemen have traveled in foreign 
parts, not for personal luxury, but for study and the ad- 
vantages of culture. Several of them have libraries 
highly creditable to any professional man for size, vari- 
ety, and skill of selection. There are several authors of 
books creditable to the profession and the city. Some of 
them are welcome to the pages of the best periodical lit- 
erature. There are a number of men who have high 
oratorical power, who can “handle an audience” with as 
much effect as a professional. Circumstances limit indul- 
gence in the luxury of eloquence, but there are men in 
the profession of exceptional power on the platform. We 


have heard as keen wit, as sharp satire, as fervent appeals, 
as sound logic, as brilliant oratory, from various Boston 
masters and submasters as from any men, excepting al- 
ways the exceptionally great men of the country who have 
risen above their distinctive professions. One of the 
head masters was a lawyer of great promise, when he 
sacrificed inevitable legal honors and devoted himself to 
the science and art of teaching, in which he has made in- 
ternational fame. 

There are men who did valiant service for their coun- 
try on the field of battle, and bear the wound-medals of 
Gettysburg, Cold Harbor, ete. Many of them have been 
honored by popular elections, mostly before entering the 
service of Boston, to the legislature, to important munic- 
ipal positions, as school committees, and school superin- 
tendents, and some of them are at the present time among 
the most efficient members of suburban school boards. 
There is scarcely a church of any prominence in Boston, 
of any denomination, that has not had within ten years a 
Sunday-school superintendent and leading church or par- 
ish officer from the teachers’ ranks. Every representa- 
tive denominational society, like the Congregational Club, 
Methodist Social Union, Baptist Social Union, Unitarian 
Club, Meredith’s Saturday Afternoon S. S. Association, 
ete., etc., has these masters high in its councils, honored 
by its offices. The great majority of these masters are 
leaders in such labors. They are prominent also in phil- 
anthropic enterprises, and nearly every charitable move- 
ment of a broad and catholic character has some of these 
men among the officers and in the counsels. 

The tastes of others lead them into financial circles, 
and in the board of trade, among bank directors, in cor- 
poration circles, they are found, and their judgment is ap- 
preciated. The various art, musical, and literary clubs num- 
ber them among their members. The horticultural society 
and kindred organizations, library associations, ete., num- 
ber them among the officers. There is not a fraternal 
organization of any dignity and honored rank that bas 
not had among the most prominent State and national of- 
ficers some of these gentlemen, while almost every prom- 
inent local fraternal lodge has some one of these masters 
on its official list most of the time. ‘There is no profes- 
sion in Boston, to-day, of which the withdrawal of a hun- 
dred of its members from the city would mean more of 
loss of social, philanthropic, moral, religious, literary, and 
scientific service for the public good than of a hundred of 
the masters of her public schools. Let these men who 
honor be honored by the people. 


THIS AND THAT. 
— Dean Swift died Oct. 19, 1745. 
— Franz Listz, born Oct. 22, 1811. 
— Lagrange was a professor at eighteen. 
— Marie Antoinette guillotined Oct. 16, 1793. 
— Thackeray was indifferent to the laws of health. 
— Daniel Webster died, aged 70 years, Oct. 21, 1852. 
— There are probably fifty centenarians in the United States. 
— “Theism ”’ is the name of a class of diseases arising from the 


wrong use of tea. 
— Prof. Asa Gray is unable to learn whether or,not our pansy 


violet is indigenous to this country. 

— Two-thirds of the Italians have chestnut eyes, and nearly three 
fourths (71-100) have chestnut hair. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes studied law one year and then turned 
his attention to the study of medicine. 

— The births in France are only about two-thirds as many per 
thousand inhabitants as in the last century. 

— The late Dean Stanley had no sense of smell, he had no ear for 
music, and his eyesight was early impaired. 

— Mary A. Livermore had taught two years and saved six hun- 
dred dollars of her salary before she was twenty. 

— Two hundred and fifty-two papers were read at the recent 
meeting of the American Association of Science at Buffalo. 

— St. Hilaire was a college professor at twenty-one. Kepler, 
Enler, Linnwus, and Sir Humphrey Davy were professors at 
twenty-three. 

— Italian art disappeared when the academy of art was founded 
in Titian’s time, and no great artist appeared in France after the 
foundation of the French Academy. 

— It is reported that Edmund Clarence Stedman made a love 
match when a mere boy, running away with a fascinating girl. He 


always first reads to his wife what he writes. : 
— The old bridge of Ayr, in Scotland, made memorable in 


Burns’ ‘“‘ The Two Brigs,”’ is to be demolished. It is 650 years old, 
and was built, like the pyramid of Rhodopis, at the sole expense of 
a single lady. 

— Germany compels the whole administration of the post, rail- 
way, and telegraph service, and all trades connected with transporta- 


tion to get insured against sickness, and more than four millions took 


= 
such insurance last year. Compulsory insurance is to be carried 
still further. 

— Francisque Larcey, one of the leading dramatic critics of 
France, is the leader of a school that ‘‘ opposes the rigor of keen 
discrimination and careful analysis to the dazzling generalities” of 
Janin, Saint Victor, and Gautier. 

— A. E. Winship’s lecture engagements are made through the 
New England Bureau of Education, 3 Somerset street. Subjects,— 
The Sense and Nonsense of Success; The Sad and Ludicrous in 
Utah Life ; Yosemite and the Big Trees. 

— A New Jersey schoolmaster has ridden through Russia this 
summer on a tricycle without once being arrested as a revolutionist. 
This shows wonderful toleration in the dominion of the Czar, for 


no greater foe to despotism can be imagined than a schoolmaster on 
wheels. — Providence Journal. 


— Donald G. Mitchell inherited a tendency to consumption, and 
was annoyed by a chronic cough ; was cured of this by terrible sea- 
sickness in a frightful storm of thirty hours in the English Channel 
in a fishing smack, lying on deck covered with a tarpaulin and hold- 
ing to a mast. 

— Rossini had a positive distaste for musical study until his sev- 
enteenth year, though subjected to rigid musical discipline, 
Wagner was not inspired with a passion for his art until he was 
fifteen, and then it was Beethoven's symphonies that touched his 
soul. 

— Mr. Edwin D, Mead will lecture the coming season upon liter- 
ary and historical subjects: ‘‘ Puritanism,’”’ ‘‘The Pilgrim Fath- 
ers,’’ ‘* The British Parliament,’’ ‘‘ Gladstone,’’ ‘‘ Samuel Adams,”’ 
“Carlyle and Emerson,’’ ‘‘ Lessing's Nathan the Wise, or the 
Gospel of Toleration,”’ and ‘‘ America in the American Poets.” 

— “* Henry Greville,’’ whose books are attracting so much atten- 
tion, is Mme. Durand, who was born in Paris, 1842, but was taken 
to St. Petersburg by her father, professor in the university of that 
city, while an infant. She early married Mr. Durand, also a profes- 
sor in the university. Her early life was devoted to music. Her 
first novel, Dosia, appeared in 1867. 

— ‘Black lead”’ is not lead; ‘‘ copperas’’ contains no copper ; 
mosaic gold”? has no gold; ‘‘ German silver’ is not silver at all 
“‘earbolic acid’’ is not an acid; ‘oil of vitriol”’ is not an oil; 
‘olive oil’’ is a'salt; ‘‘ rock oil’? is neither an oil nor a salt; 
** cream of tartar’’ has nothing to do with cream; ‘‘ milk of lime”’ 
is not milk; ‘‘ butter of antimony’? has no butter; ‘‘ sugar of 
lead ’’ is not sugar. 

— The first appropriation for the library for Congress was $5,000 
in 1800. $1,000 a year was appropriated till 1818. The library of 
ex-President Jefferson, 6,709 volumes, was purchased in 1814 for 
$23,950. In 1860 the appropriation became $10,000 a year. In 
1867 $100,000 was appropriated for the Peter Force historical library 
of 60,000 volumes and pamphlets. There are now 560,000 books 
and 200,000 pamphlets. 

— Intelligence, of Chieago, makes a most readable sheet, especially 
since it has the National Association at Topeka for a permanent 
theme. Editor Vaile is the genius of educational journalism in his 
sphere, and, while few envy him his peculmr-gift, all enjoy his life 
except those who, for the time, feel his sting. The beauty of his 
wit is that it is not malicious. He is as ready to admit his own 
mistakes as he is to call attention to those of others. 

— ‘*Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’? is Mr. King’s 
copyright motto for the Teachers’ National Reading Circle. It is 
too bad to be critical, but we had never thought of digesting in any 
other way. But Mr. King has produced such a fine professional 
course of reading, or rather courses, that one can easily forgive him 
this slip. ‘The Teachers’ National Reading Circle is the title of his 
scheme of educational study, which has both professional and non- 
professional departments. 

— From a book recently published,—England as Seen by an 
American Banker,—it appears that the rhyme, 

“ Thirty days hath September,” 
was written by a school-teacher in Newcastle-on-Tyne, named C, F. 
Springman. He introduced into his school the idea of teaching 
history, geography, and other branches through the medium of 
rhyme, and one day hit upon this bit of jingle in order to impress 
upon the minds of the boys, in an indelible manner, the number of 
days in the different months of the year. e 

— Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins lives at New Bedford, where 
she teaches in an eminently successful school. She was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., on April 20, 1854. Her first literary work 
was done in 1877, when she wrote a most remarkable educational 
article, on school-room work, entitled ‘* A Year's Experiment.’’ 
It was published in the PRIMARY TEACHER of this city, and called 
forth a lively discussion on the part of Col. T. W. Higginson and 
others. Since then she has done much newspaper work. Her 
poems have had a wide circulation, and done much to establish her 
reputation. Her poem, ‘‘ Motherhood,’’ published by Lee & 
Shepard, has probably had the largest sale of any work she has 
done. Mrs. Hopkins is a close thinker in matters of instruction 
and education, and writes out of her actual experience with equal 
delicacy and skill. At the same time she is a close student, and 
not a mere amateur.—The Beacon (Boston). 

— There is no way to emphasize knowledge like seeing it applied. 
We remember to have learned certain facts about the influence of 
altitudes upon certain culinary processes; but it has been one of 
those vague trains of thought, one of the useless combinations of 
facts, until in a season of leisure we learned some things in a Col- 
orado kitchen where the altitude is very nearly seven thousand feet 
high, where an Eastern receipt-book is worthless because of the 
atmospheric conditions,—such as to require more milk and eggs, 
but less butter and sugar in all cake-making; such as to require 
four and a half minutes to boil an egg as much asin three minutes at 
home, and ten minutes to boil it hard; such as to require an hour 
to boil potatoes and an hour to boil peas, and four hours for string- 
beans. Boston baked beans for Sunday's breakfast are secured by 
putting them to soak Thursday night, boiling all day Friday, 
baking all day Saturday, Potatoes and eggs are said not to be 


boilable on the summit of Pike’s Peak, 
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FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Acoustics is always singular. 

Cut bias, and not cut on the bias. 

Allow sheuld not be used for admit. 

Come to see me, and not come and see me. 

Bursted is not elegant, and is rarely correct. 

Almost, with a negative, is ridiculous. ‘‘Almost nothing’’ is absurd. 

The burden of a song means the refrain or chorus, not its sense or 
meaning. 

Bountiful applies to persons, not to things, and has no reference to 
quantity. 

A ffable ouly applies when speaking of the manner of superiors to 
inferiors. 

‘* Methinks is formed by the impersonal verb think, meaning seem, 
and the dative me; and is literally rendered, It seems to me.”’ 

Admire should not be followed with the infinitive. Never say, as 
many do, ‘‘I should admire to go with you,’’ ete. This error is 
singularly fashionable just now. 

Allude is now frequently misused when a thing is named, spoken 
of, or described. It should only be used when anything is hinted 
at in a playful or passing manner. ‘‘ Allusion is the by-play of 
language.” 

Aggravate is one of the much misused words. It should not be 
used for displease, irritate, make angry, ete. It heightens or oy * 
ens, intensifies or increases, magnifies, or exaggerates what is. It 
does not create. 

Earle says, ‘‘ That which we call the English infinitive verb, 
such as ¢o live, to die, is quite a modern thing, and is characteristic 
of English as opposed to Saxon. It first existed as a plural adverb, 
and was a method of attaching one verb to another in an adverbial 
manner. In process of time it detached itself, and assumed an in- 
dependent position.’’—Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools. 

** Need and dare, before another verb in a negative sentence, do 
not take the inflection s in the third person singalar of the present 
indicative; as, It need scarcely be said. All that need be said. 
[Newman.}] But if to is expressed with the second verb, the s is 
added; as, It needs to be said. He dares to tell the trath.”’ 
** Needs is sometimes an adverb (meaning necessarily): as, He 
must needs go through Samaria.”’ 

In Anglo-Saxon the simple infinitive was not preceded by the 
preposition to. It was only the dative case that was preceded by 
to. Some time in the latter part of the twelfth century, tg came 
into use before the simple infinitive; and the two infinitives,—the 
dative or gerundial, and the simple form,—became confounded. 
But the gerund may now be distinguished from the simple infini- 
tive, by the fact that it generally expresses purpose or intent. It 
is equivalent to for with an infinitive in ing ;“as, A house to /et = 
Jor letting ; ready to sail = for sailing ; he is the man to do it = for 
doing it. 


however, I got intelligence from the messenger that I should most 


fer get one the next morning. As soon as I got back to my inn, 


I got my supper and got to bed. It was not long before I got to 
sleep. When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast; and 
then | got myself dressed, that I might get out in time to get an an- 
swerto my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got into the chaise and 
got to Canterbury by three, and about tea-time I got home. I have 
got nothing for you, so adieu.”’ 


NEWSPAPERS OVER 100 YEARS OLD. 
Established. 

Frankfort Gazette, . . 1615 
Leipzic Gazette, . . . 1660 
London Gazette, . . . 1665 
Stamford (Eng.) Mercury, 1695 
Edinburgh Courant,. . 1705 
Rostock Gazette,. . . 1710] New Haven (Ct.) Courant, 
Neweastle (Eng. ) Courant, 1711 1767-1803 
Leeds (Eng.) Mereury, . 1718 | Salem (Mass.) Gazette, . 1768 
Berlin Gazette, . . . 1722 | Worcester (Mass.) Spy, . 1770 
Leicester (Eng.) Journal, 1752 | Baltimore (Md.) American, 1773 


Established. 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal, 1755 
Annapolis (Md.) Gazette, . 1755 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Gazette, 1756 
Newport (R. I.) Mereury, 1758 
Hartford (Ct.) Courant, . 1764 


THE ARTESIAN WELL PHENOMENA.* 


Belle Plaine, Iowa, has a sensation scarcely less surprising than 
the earthquake at Charleston. It is worthy the attention of edu- 
cators of every rank that so many startling phenomena occurred af 
about the same time, —the seismic movement in South Carolina and 
on the Eastern Hemisphere, the renewed activity in the Yellowstone 
Park, and this lowa artesian overflow. In the early spring it 
was discovered that flowing wells could be secured in Belle Plaine, 
and six were driven to a depth of from 210 to 501 feet, wholly in 
drift and without reaching its bottom in any instance. Five flowed 
and in the sixth iteame to within three feet of the surface. The 
seventh well was started about fifteen feet below the next lowest. 
A two-inch well was sunk. It went through 4 feet of soil, 10 feet of 
yellow clay, 16 feet of fine sand, 18 feet of gravel, 145 of bluestony 
clay. The flow was struck in a lower fathomless strata of sand 
and gravel: pieces of wood and other substances were brought up 
by the flow from this depth, indicating the presence of one of the 
** Old Forest’’ beds. 

The flow was struck Thursday evening, Aug. 26, and did not 
differ materially from the others. On Friday, while trying to force 
a three-inch pipe, the water broke outside of it, rapidly enlarging 
the well until a vast volume of water poured forth, inundating the 
streets and adjeining lots, bearing with it much sand and some 
pebbles, with a great variety of northern rocks. The volume was 
more suprising than the height, as it did not rise more than five 
feet. Its diameter was about three feet; it flowed nearly five mil- 
lion gallons per day, by estimate. 

The other wells gradually declined, ceasing to flow after a few 
days. The head lowered about five inches a day. It is estimated 
that the source is an underground reservoir of from forty to four 
hundred acres. ‘There is every reason to believe that it has no con- 


ARTESIAN WELL AT 


NAMES THAT MISLEAD. 


The Providence Journal calls attention-to some curiosities of mis- 
nomer. Black lead is not lead at all, but a compound of carbon 
and a small quantity of iron. Brazilian grass never grew in Brazil, 
and is not grass; it is nothing but strips of palm-leaf. Burgundy 
pitch is not pitch, and does not come from Burgundy; the greater 
part of it is resin and palm oil. Catgut is made from the entrails of 
sheep. Cuttle-bone is not bone, but a kind of chalk once enclosed 
in the fossil remains of extinct specimens of cuttle fish. German 
silver was not invented in Germany, and does not contain a particle 
of silver. Cleopatra’s Needle was not erected by the Egyptian 
queen, nor in her honor. Pompey’s pillar had no historical con- 
nection with Pompey in any way. Sealing-wax does not contain a 
particle of wax, but is composed of Venice turpentine, shellac, and 


BELLE PLAIN, IOWA, 


nection with the seismic movement. Mr. T. C. Chamberlain, who 
made the investigation for Science, is a careful man who observes 
facts and studies phenomena scientifically. 

* We are indebted to Science for the cut and facts for this article. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Queen Victoria's service of plate is said to be valued at £2,000,000. 
There have been over fifteen hundred telephone patents issued 
during the past ten years. 
A factory for making artificial whalebone out of the quills of 
geese and turkeys has commenced operations in Michigan. 


Natural gas has been found to be so much superior to coal in the 
manufacture of iron, that only six mills in Pittsburgh stil] use coal. 


cinnabar. The tuberose is no rose, but a species of polyanthus. 
Turkish baths did not originate in Tarkey, and are not baths, but | 


heated chambers. Whalebone is not bone, and is said, by those who 


know, not to possess a single property of bone. 


“GEeT’’ A SERVICEABLE WORD. 


Few words in the English language are capable of performing a 
greater variety of service than the word get. The following speci- 
men of its capabilities, found in Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
is given by Dr. Withers: 

“*T got on horseback within ten minutes after I got your letter. 
When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town; I got 
such a cold as I shall not be able to get rid of in a hurry. 


The average insurance on a million dollars of gold sent from New 


| York to London is $1,500. The loss of gold by friction on such a 


shipment is not less than $100, and has been as much as $250. 

In the six months ending June, 1886, the United States produced 
2,954,209 tons of pig-iron, the largest amount ever made in the 
country in the given time, and this during the strikes! 

A New York firm uses old fruit-cans for the sheet-iron in buttons ; 
and a Pennsylvania firm makes pig tin, solder, and many small 
things of similar nature, from scrap tin and old cans. 

Cambridge University, England, is composed of eighteen colleges ; 
the earliest, St Peter’s, founded in 1257, and Cavendish, the last 
in order to be established, in 1876. ‘Trinity is the most popular. 

The annual exportation of ivory from Africa is nearly four hundred 


I got to the Treasury about noon, but first of all I got shaved 
and dressed. I soon got into the secret of getting 2 memo- 
rial before the board, but I could not get an answer then; 


thousand pounds, fully two-thirds of which comes from the eastern 
Bort of the continent, The value of the whole is about four million 


A new use has been found for paper. Doors are now made of it, 
and are claimed to be superior to waod, as they do not shrink. 
Before hanging, the doors are subjected first to a water-proof dress 
ing, and then to a fire-proof. 

A dictionary of the Isle of Wight dialect has been published, from 
which it would almost appear that there is nearly a distinct language 
in some of the back andl eleva parts of the island. 

Quicksand and water-bearing strata have always been the bane of 
engineers, and many important undertakings have been abandoned 
because of their presence. A German, however, has devised a 
simple way of overcoming this difficulty, — freezing the ground 
where the work is to be done. Tubes are sunk into the ground at 
intervals around the place and a brine, cooled in a freezing machine, 
is circulated through the tubes, which in time renders the slush as 
hard as rock. This method has been successfully tried in Germany 
in laying piers for a bridge. 


AN ECHO. 


BY MISS E. E. ARMES. 


I noticed among the questions submitted by the supervisors of the 
Boston schools to applicants for teachers’ certificates, this: ‘* Name 
two of the best works on education you have read, and give an account 
of their contents.’’ And there flashed across my mind a list of the 
books which would probably be given; each and all of them filled 
with wise and pertinent sayings, excellent suggestions, and beautiful 
theories; but no one of them containing more inspiration,—more 
real, practical help,—than one or two chapters in David Elginbrod, 
by George MacDonald. 

It was Jean Panl who said, ‘‘It is not that the child should be 
spared exertion, or delivered from it, but that a passion should be 
awakened in him which shall both necessitate and facilitate the 
strongest exertion; ’’ and MacDonald makes Harry Arnold’s tutor, 
at Arnsden, tell us how this passion may be aroused. In answer to 
the queries of the lad’s father the new tutor states his theory, 
which he proceeds to develop in his teaching, thus: ‘* I think the 
only way is to make the vperation of the intellectual tendency on 
the one side reveal to the boy his own deficiency on the other.”’ 
This refers, the reader will say, to the tendency on the part of 
Harry to eschew out-of-door sports altogether, and spend his leisure 
hours in reading. True, it does refer directly to that; but read on, 
and see how this wise and cunning tutor proceeds, on the same 
theory, to arouse in the child a desire to study Latin and Euclid by 
making him aware of his deficiency, and keenly alive to the pleasure, 
—not to say profit,—which these hitherto distasteful studies may be 
made to yield him, until, as Jean Paul would say, the passion is 
awakened, and he cries: ‘* How I would like, to study them! Will 
you teach me ? When will you begin ? ”’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other cerrespentonce relating to the 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EaSTMAN, East Sumner, Me, 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


A tropical fruit is my first and second, 
My third embodies substantial aid, 
My whole a beverage nice is reckoned, 
As pleasant and healthful as any that’s made. 
NILLOR, 


RIDDLE, 


Before the Paleontologic Age 
When life was turned to stone, 
In truth before creation, 
Vast space was all my own. 


Since order out of chaos 

Was summoned by God’s word, 
If you should try to weigh us 

The scales would not be stirred. 


From filling space unbounded 
We suffered an eclipse ; 

And find our person rounded 
Toa very small ellipse. 


My family name is plebeian, quite, 
But union oft is sought 

With us; and up Ambition’s height 
By us are nabobs brought. 


In partnership we tell the stars 
That shimmer in the sky, 

Or the silver hoard behind the bars 
Of our country’s treasury! 


We're little and very helpless, 
We’re helpless when alone ; 

But with help on our left you will confess 
We can shake a monarch’s throne. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA: 54 LETTERS, 

My 8, 23, 27, 46, 2, 38, 49, 44, 41, 6, 11, the son of 25, 208 5, 
43, 52, 17, was one of the greatest of the Ninevite kings. 

My 21, 39, 49, 14, founded the Chinese monarchy. 

My 4, 32, 14, 30, 12, 7, an Egyptian god, the purification of 
all good. 

My 38, 10, 28, 31, 34, 51, laid the foundations of Thebes. 

My 38, 18, 41, 26, 48, 6, 40, 25, stabbed his sister, saying, 
**So perish the Roman maiden who mourns for her country’s 
enemy.” 

My 1, 50, 7, 15, 42, a Roman goddess. 

My 47, 53, 6, 3, 13, 14, 34, 25, was honored with the first 
naval triumph at Rome. 

My 24, 5, 50, 40, 20, 41, 16, was the founder of the political 
power of the popes. 

My 9, 23, 23, 54, a Swiss patriot. 

My 33, 45, 13, 11, 36, 2, a Spanish explorer. 

My 37, 19. 35, are found in ‘‘ fetters.’’ 


My whole is by Montaigne. oJo. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF JUNE 24. 


PHONETIC CHARADE.—Sta~’ tis-tics. 
Port’s ENIGMA.— 
Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘‘ It might have been.”’ 
— Whittier. 
2. Trump, rum. 3. 


ABBREVIATIONS.— 1. Ament, men. 
6. Jewess, ewes. 7, 


Tash!"us. 4, Seath, eat. 5. Abele, Bel. 
Flume, lum. 8, Fracas, raea. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF Epv- 
By William H. Payne, A.M. Cloth, 

j2mo, pp. 358. New York: Harper Brothers. 
Price, $1.50. 


The nature of this work needs to be understood 
to be rightly estimated. Professor Payne having 
treated of the educational problem historically in 
his translation of Compayré’s Historie de la Péda- 
gogie, reserves the practical, we suspect, for future 
treatment, and here writes of the science. And 
vet it does not come to us as a scientific treatment 
of the subject, but rather as a series of essays touch- 
ing various phases of the science, incidentally, — 
which aceounts for the criticism of cotemporaries, 
which would not appear in an avowed treatise upon 
the seience. It will not give satisfaction to the 

- .ientifie experts in educational philosophy, since 
Professor Payne does not believe that any man has 
discovered, or will discover, any panacea for all 
educational ills. Whoever hasa theory or a system 
peculiarly his own, who has a patent on any peda- 
gogical idea, will be dissatisfied; but the average 
teacher, the men who are making educational his- 
tory, the men who are affording the materials for 
the educational scientists, who believe that the 
growth must be slow and halting and out of past 
conditions, will have confidence in the spirit and 
temper of this work. 

The enjoyment of, and profit from the book, 
must depend largely upon the appreciation of the 
attitude of the author. He does not believe that 
there have arisen, or will arise, men who can solve 
in a day all the problems upon which master-minds 
have been at work for ages, and he is confident 
that the data for establishing a new art of educa- 
tion must be found in the established system of 
philosophy and psychology. Professor Payne is 
content to select and collect data already established. 
He is, evidently, impatient with the tendency of 
the day, in certain cireles, to snatch up a single idea, 
or group of partial ideas, and herald a ‘‘ new de- 

arture,’’ denouncing as irretrievably bad every- 
thing that has been wrought out by the brain and 
experience of the ages. He does not believe that 
flippancy is synonymous for wisdom, or that skill in 
denunciation is equivalent to the science of upbuild- 
ing. He believes these fashionable epidemic re- 
forms are educational diseases, and that the system 
must protect itself by the tonic of well-settled edu- 
cational principles. 

Any so-called reform that appeals to popular 
prejudice and dares not trust itself with the brain 
of the profession, that seeks by infatuating a few 
who have not thought upon these things to out- 
general the men who have fathomed every philoso- 
phy and estimated every experiment, should be 
distrusted. Whoever has to exaggerate and dis- 
tort what is, in order to enforce what he thinks 
should be, is unsafe. He considers aimless teach- 
ing, even if it is brilliant, as more harmful than 
mechanical teaching, if it be methodical ; but true 
teaching deals with principles rather than methods. 
Teaching is a spiritual art, and is dependent Ye var 
inspiration, as poetry, eloquence, and art are; but 
it is heightened in its effect by ‘‘ wide scholarship, 
accurate mental training, and professional knowl- 
edge of the scientific type as distinguished from 
the formal rules of method.”’ 

We took up the book, looked into it, hit upon 
one or two things dissociated with their proper set- 
ting, and were prejudiced against the book as com- 
pared with the author’s previous work; we close 
the book feeling that Professor Payne has done his 
best work within these pages, and, though we differ 
with him in some of his criticisms and conclusions, 
we are satisfied that it is one of the most service- 
able contributions made of late to the cause of edu- 
cational science. Every one who aims to be a pro- 
fessional teacher in the best sense should read this 
work with great care. 


SoLaAR Heat, GRAVITATION, SuN Spots. 
By J. H. Kedzie. Chieago : 8. C. Griggs & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

The stadent in physics will welcome a new theory 
to account for solar heat, sun spots, and gravitation. 
The theories of sun spots and solar heat thus far 
presented are all very unsatisfactory, and there has 
been none worth considering to account for gravita- 
tion. The author first takes up briefly the theories 
that have received the most attention of scientific 
men, giving arguments against each, and then un- 
folds his own. He considers the first form of mat- 
ter to be nebulous, the first form of energy to be 
heat. All the other forms of energy,—mechanical 
motion, gravitation, cohesion, chemical affinity, 
electricity, magnetism, ete.,—have been developed 
from heat. The waves of heat which the heavenly 
bodies, infinite in number, have been sending forth 
into space for infinite time have not been lost, but, 
as they have been more and more diffused, they 
have been changed into what are called mechanical 
waves, heat-waves that have wholly lost their am- 
plitude, with the wave-length and velocity retained. 
he ether is saturated to an equilibrium, so to 
speak, with these mechanical waves. The sun 
gives off heat and light; it receives an equivalent 
in mechanical waves which the photosphere has the 
power of changing back to heat and light. The 
smaller heaventy bodies, although once as hot as 
the suns, have become cooled, while the larger 
have remained hot, because the former have radi- 
ated more heat than they have received. Bodies 
Stop the vibrations or waves in proportion to the 
mass ; they radiate heat in proportion to the surface. 
The earth is shielded in part from the mechanical 
waves on the side toward the sun; it receives them 
freely from every other direction. These waves 
propel the earth in the line of least resistance, — 
that is, toward the sun. The force is what is com- 
monly called gravitation, It is the same with all 
the heavenly bodies, They are propelled toward 
each other in the direct proportion of their masses, 


ip the inverse proportion of the square of their dis- 


cation. 


tances. It is assumed that a body intercepts the 
mechanical waves in proportion to the number of 
molecules it contains,—its mass. These waves are 
not refracted; they move in right lines; they do 
not interfere with each other; they suffer diminu- 
tion only in passing through other media than pure 
ether. The arrested waves that strike cool bodies 
like our earth are a part reflected, a part changed 
to heat, a part to other forms of energy. The sun 
Spots are accounted for, both in respect to their 
position and character, by supposing that the plan- 
ets intercept, to a certain extent, the mechanical 
waves of ether, so that portions of the sun’s photo- 
sphere are cooled at times by radiation, and there 
isa condensation of the photospheric clouds in spots. 
The author believes that both the gun and the 
earth are in a state of equilibrium at the present 
time, each receiving as much energy as it radiates 
into space. There is considerable repetition in the 
book, but the arguments are very plainly stated, 
and there is no difficulty in comprehending always 
the author’s meaning. ; 

Tue Great Masters or Russian Liver: 

ATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 

Ernest Dupuy. Translated by Nathan Haskell 

Dole. Cloth, 12mo, 440 pp. New York : 

Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The *‘ craze,’’—for it can be called little less,— 
over the modern Russian writers, who are really 
the only writers in that language, is phenomenal. 
There are those who are active in their efforts to 
create a reaction, but appearances are that all such 
attempts will be in vain, though the sale of this 
volume will be a fairly good test, since it lets vs 
into the character, habits, educational advantages 
and associations of the literati as represented by 
the great masters, Nikolai Vasilyevitch, Ivan 
Sergéyevitch Turgenief, and Count Lyof Nikol- 
ayevitch Tolstoi. In this volume we have the key 
to many of the incidents in the romances of these 
authors, and our opinion is that, of all these recent 
translations, there is more satisfaction in reading 
this biographical volume than any single volume 
by either of these authors. It is certainly much 
more valuable for a library, as it gives a taste of 
the best work, the circumstances under which it 
was written, and a vivid portrait of the man by 
whom it was done. We spoke at length of each 
author in connection with some one of his works, 
so that we omit any outline of the life of any one 
of them. 


Tue Book or ELoquence. A Collection 
of Extracts in Prose and Verse, from the most 
Famous Oratorsand Poets, intended as Exercises 
for Declamation in Colleges and Schools. By 
Charles Dudley Warner. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 452. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 

166 specimens of American eloquence; 89 ex- 
amples of European eloquence; 109 selections of 
poetry. What can be said that is more eloquent 
praise than that Charles Dudley Warner has care- 
fully selected 364 specimens of the choicest things 
from the world’s literature. If there is any sub- 
ject untouched we fail to discover it. It is a com- 
pendium of the world’s eloquence. It is useless 
to tell who is in here, for everybody is, and it is 
clear that Mr. Warner has made his extracts with 
great care. What could excel this for supplement- 
ary reading? Where the literary work is so ex- 
ceptionally good, and a recognized need is so defi- 
nitely met, it is, to our mind, unfortunate that 
these publishers, whom we never knew to make a 
typographical mistake before, should have allowed 
their ambition to give three dollars’ worth of mat- 
ter for a dollar and a half, by using brevier type 
in a reading-book. It bas the most eloquence ever 
packed into twice as many pages, but the type 
does not inspire eloquence. 

Tue Prosiem or THE FourtH GosPEL. 
By James Freeman Clarke. Cloth, 24mo. 
Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. Price, 50 cents. 
“The problem of the Fourth Gospel is this: 

How could a Gospel proceeding from John, one 
of the companions and apostles of Jesus, give a 
view of his character and life differing in many 
ways from that of the other three evangelists ? 
On the other hand, if it was not written by John, 
but by some later author, how could it have been 
universally received in the early church as genuine 
and authentic, and no trace of opposition to it be 
found in all Christendom, from Egypt to Gaul ? 
If it gives us a Gnostic Jesus or an Alexandrian 
Jesus, and not the Jesus of Palestine, its universal 
reception is all the more unaccountable” It is 
this problem, or series of problems, that Dr. Clarke 
answers in his most sincere, scholarly, and fervent 
manner. Whoever has had these questions raised 
in his own mind should read this solution. 


Tue Norma Music Course: High School 
Collection. By John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt. 
Boston: William Ware & Co.; New York: 
Baker & Taylor, 

This admirable collection is a continuation of 
the popular and eminently successful Normal 
Music Course and supplements the First, Second, 
and Third Readers of the series. The selections 
are arranged for two sopranos, alto and bass, or 
for mixed voices, with tenor, and present nearly 
or quite all the varieties in tune and time that are 
illustrated in the preceding readers. While the 
compilation is not arranged in a strictly progres- 
sive order, the selections do, in some sense, illus- 
trate such an order, in the style of musical compo- 
sition. It affords the teacher an opportunity to 
select such compositions as the class and the occa- 
siun require. We have been pleased to find in 
this work a large number of ‘* Folk Songs, “— 
characteristic melodies of a peculiar form. Stu- 
dents will enjoy them and gain from them a 
knowledge of musical compositions of rare beauty. 
The devotional selections are worthy of special eom- 


mendation in this collection, Such pieces are of 


great value in school exercises, and promote, 
through song, sentiments and emotions in har- 
mony with the highest ends of education, both of 
mind and heart. 

The same compilers have prepared The Awdean 
Collection; Part-Songs for Female Voices; <A 
Third Reader Supplement of the Normal Music 
Course. The title is most appropriate; Aade 
being the name of the original muse of singing. 
It is arranged for the use of schools, colleges, and 
societies, where all the voices are sopranos or altos. 
lhe compositions have been chosen from the best 
acknowledged masters, and so arranged in form 
that no instrument will be necessary for accom- 
paniment. Messrs. Tufts & Holt in their entire 
Normal Music Course, hold to the idea that the 
practise of musical compositions in which the use 
of an instrument is not required for the comple- 
tion of the harmony, is the true plan, and the se- 
lections in this book are in entire accord with that 
plan. The different progressions and harmonies 
ordinarily found in music are fally illustrated. 
We feel constrained to compliment the publishers 
upon the excellent mechanical execution of these 
two books of song. ‘Typography, paper and print- 
ing harmonize charmingly with the contents. 


SHELDON’s ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
with Oral and Written Evercises. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

This is the first book of a two-book series in 
arithmetic, in the preparation of which the au- 
thors have been engaged for the past two years. 
Within a few years several new arithmetics have 
been issued. They have generally been prepared 
by asingle mind, bent upon bringing out clearly 
some particular point regardless of the treatment 
of others equally important. ‘To avoid this, sev- 
eral very successful teachers and authors of 
text-books were united in the preparation of 
these books, and proof-sheets of which were 
thoroughly examined and criticised by many 
others, for the purpose of perfecting the series. 
The result is a series of arithmetics unusually 
well adapted to the exact wants of the class-room. 
The illustrations are of very great assistance to the 
learner. This book will be appreciated by those 
teachers who have broken away from the old 
mechanical methods and are looking for a book 
which, when placed in the hands of the pupils, 
will assist in accomplishing the results aimed at by 
the better methods of the present day. 


From nearly One 
Hundred and Fifty Different Authors. For Use 
in Schools and Families. By Charles Northend, 
A.M., New Britain, Conn. Single packages, 30 
cents; 4 packs for $1.00 ; 25 packs or more at 
20 cents each. 

Here are 244 of the best memory gems in the 
language, published in neat form, on good cards, 
so cheap that you get nearly ten selections for a 
cent. ere is hardly a selection that ought not 
to be memorized. A school that should learn these 
would have done more for character-building than 
is usually done by a teacher through the use of the 
memory. The author has shown good taste in his 
choice of authors, subjects, and lives. Our estimate 
of them is such that we propose to make our short, 
two and four line miscellaneous selections for Tuk 
JOURNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER entirely 
from them for a time. 


Dappy Dave. By Mary Frances. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 

This little volume is intended to memorialize 
the character and life-long services of a faithful 
servant, who, as slave or freedman, followed the 
fortunes of the master and mistress in adversity 
and want as well as in prosperity and plenty. 


A Puantom Lover is the title of a 
strange little book by Vernon Lee [ Roberts Broth- 
ers, publishers], not trespassing far enough beyond 
the possible to destroy its charm for the matter-of- 
fact reader, and yet affording keen delight to the 
lover of the imaginative and weird. In fact it is 
a ghost story or not, just as the reader chooses. 
He may claim that the chief character, Alice Oke, 
is insane, no less than her cousin husband, and on 
the same subject (the murder of more than two cent- 
uries before), only in him insanity takes the form 
of abhorrence, and in her of fascination ; and that 
their relative tendencies increase the opposite ones 
in each other, causing them to reach the climax of 
their malady at the same time. Or, with the ar- 
tist who tells the story, he may take the view that 
she is the first Alice Oke (the murderess), rein- 
carnated, or rather her incarnated ghost, which 
supposition her strange physique, with its pale 
eyes, diaphanous face, frail and bamboo-like figure, 
and far-away gaze and smile would seem to up- 
hold. Surely never did stranger being draw the 
breath of fiction; but she puzzles only till one 
sees that it is the cloud of mystery that gives 
seeming depth to her shallowness. It is a pity 
that the book seems to have missed a careful re- 
vision. So perfect a gem of fancy demanded a 
finished setting. The numerous repetitions of 
words and phrases offend the reader in spite of 
the easy flow of style and the graphic delineations. 
For instance, Alice is called ‘‘ exquisite ’’ time and 
time again; ‘‘exotic”’ hardly less often; while 
‘* marvelous’’ and ‘‘ weird’’ are nearly always on 
duty. The words perfect”? and perfectly ”’ 
are used in their colloquial meaning (** perfectly 
ill,’ ‘* perfect treat ’’) three or four times in about 
as many pages. Though it is the artist who speaks 
throughout, it does not seem as if these could be 
intentional lapses on the part of the author. 


Mrs. Laura C. Hotioway, of Brook- 
lyn has been selected as associate editor of Miss 


A Work on MapacGascar will soon 
be published by Macmillan & Co. It will give 
the principal operations in the recent war between 
the French and the Malays. 


Joun B. Atpen, New York, offers 


Prescott’s Miscellanies, which many consider Mr. 
Prescott’s most representative work, containing 
his elegant biographical and critical essays on 
Charles Brockden Brown, Cervantes, Sir Walter 
Scott, Moliere, and Italian Narrative Poetry, in 
fine cloth, beveled boards, and gilt top, for 40 
cents, and in half morocco and marbled edges for 
65 cents. 


Cou. W. Knox has added’ another 


volume to his valuable and entertaining series of 
** Boy Travelers’? books. It treats of the Russian 
Empire, deseribes the regions and peoples of the 
Czar, and gives au account of the manner in which 
the great Northern power grew from a small and 
feeble state to its present dimensions and infla- 
ence. The book will be published in a few weeks, 
and will prove a timely contribution to all young 
readers. 


Tue latest among the subscription-book 
houses is the C. F. Jewett Pub. Co., with Clarence 
F, Jewett (formerly associated with James R. 
Osgood & Co. in bringing out The Memorial His- 
tory of Boston) as president, Walter W. Jackson 
as treasurer, and Messrs. Dana Estes, ©. E. 
Lauriat, and Asa H. Walker as the remaining 
incorporators. The capital is $75,000. They 
take Roberts Brothers’ old store, 200 Washing- 
ton street. 


A. C. Armstrone & Son announce the 
smallest complete edition of Shakespeare, to be 
known as the Illustrated Pocket Edition of Shakes- 
peare’s Dramatic Works and Poems, and to con- 
tain also a glossary and life by J. Talfourd Blair. 
It will have forty line block reproductions of West- 
all’s and other well-known engravers. It will be 
in eight volumes, 35mo, in nonpareil type, and 
perfectly printed by the Glasgow University Press, 
on thin, opaque paper. 


Messrs. Funk & WaaGnatis, New 
York, announce as in press, — 


How to Win. By Frances E. Willard, with introduc- 
tion by Rose E. Cleveland. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The Book of Revelation. By Israel P. Warren, D.D. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

Before an Audience: or, The Use of the Will in Pub- 
lie cpeaking, By Nathan Shepard. 12mo, cloth, 
io Cents. 

Bird Songs Translated Into English Words. By Rey. 
Miller Hageman, D.D, 


Tue latest issues of “ Harpers’ Handy 
Series’ are: 
Comediettas and Farces, By John M. Morton. 25 ets. 
Baptized with a Curse. By Edith 8. Drewry. 25 ets. 
Francis. A Socialistie Romance. By M. Dal Vero, 25e. 
The Long Lane. By Edith Coxon. 25 cts. 
A Wicked Girl. By Mary Cecil Hay. 25 ets. 
Our Radicals. By Fred. Burnaby. 25 cts. 
A Playwright’s Daughter. By Mrs. A. Edwards. 25c. 
Bad to Beat. By Hawley Smart. 25 ets. 


The recent issues of Harpers’ Franklin Square 
Library are : 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 20 cts. 
Ancient American Politics. By H. J. Hastings. 30¢. 
Otillie and the Prince of the 100 Soups, By V. Lee. 20ce. 


St. Briavels. By Mary Deane. 20 cts. 
The Court of France. (1514 to 1559), By Lady Jack- 
son, 20 cts. 
Two Pinches of Sn’ ff. By William Westall. 20 cts. 
The One Thing Needful. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 20c, 
The Chileotes. By Leslie Keith. 20 cts. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Social Philosophy; a Kuskin Anthology; compiled 
by Wm. Sloane Kennedy; price 20 cents. New York: 
Johu B. Alden. 

Character-Building; by Andrew P. Peabody. D.D., 
LL.D. ; price 30 cents. Boston: James H. Earle. 

How Should I Pronounce? by Wm. Henry P. 
Phyfe. New York: G. P. Putuam’s Sons. 

A Leisurely ceamener by William Leonard Gage; 
price $1.00. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Christiwas at Surf Roint ; by Willis Boyd Allen; 
$1.00. Boston: Cungregational 8. 5. Pub. Sec,—— 
Short Stories from the Dictionary; by Arthur Gilman 
price 60 cents. Chicago: The Interstate Pub. Coe, 

Jo’s Boys and How They Turned Out; by Louise 
M. Alcott; price $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight; by 
William Burnet Wright; price $1.25.—The Cruise 
of the Mystery and Other Poems; by Celia Thaxter; 
price $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Nature’s Serial Story; by Edward P. Roe; price 
$1.50.—He Fellin Love With His Wife; by Edward 
P. Roe; price $1.50.—The Thorn in the Nest; by 
Martha Finley.—Two Thousand Years Ago, or the 
Adventures of a Roman Boy; by Prof. A. J. Church; 
illus. —— Elsie’s Kith and Kin; by Martha Finley.— 
Mildred’s Boys and Girls; by Martha yond New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.; tor sale by Clark & Car- 
ruth, B: ston. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico; by William H. 
Prescott; in two vols.; Vol. I1.; price $2.25. New 
York: John B. Alden. 

Poets’ Homes; by R. H. Stoddard and others; in 
two vols.; price 90 cents each. Chicago: The Inter- 
state Pub. Co. 

Foreign Facts and Fancies; by various authors; 
illus. — With Reed and Lyre; by Clinton Scollard; 
price $1.00. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Philosophy of Education ; by Johann Karl 
Friedrich Rosenkranz; translated from the German 
by AnnaC Brackett. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Christmas Country and Other Tales; by Ma 
J. Safford ; price $1.50. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

Aualytic Elocution; by James E. Murdoch.——A 
Plea for Spoken Language; by James E. Murdoch. 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Marcella Grace; an Irish novel; by Rosa Mulhol- 
land; price 25cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The National Advanced Speaker; edited and com- 
anes by Oliver E. Branch. New York: Baker & 

aylor. 

Red Beauty; a story of the Pawnee Trail; by Wm. 
O. Stoddard; price $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pineott Co. 

The Book of Entrées; by Thomas J. Murray; Tg 
50 cents board’, cloth 75 cents. New York: v ite, 
Stokes & Allen, 

How to Strengthen the pt A Md M. L. Hol- 


Rose E, Cleveland’s magazine, Literary Life, & Co 


brook, M.D, ; price $1.00, New Yor L. Holbrook 
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LOST. 


Who's seen my day ? 

*Tis gone away, 

Nor left a trace 

In any place. 

If 1 could only find 

Its footfall in some mind,— 

Some spirit-waters stirred 

By wand of deed or word,— 

I should not stand at shadowy eve, 


And for my day so grieve and grieve. 
—Emma Burt. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 
— Whittier. 


A RETORT. 


To the Editor of the Journal : 
From one of the leading newspapers of the 


country we clip the following paragraph : 

‘* There is little doubt that, in many cases, the 
imperfect system of lighting school buildings is 
responsible for many defects of vision among the 
pupils of the public schools. The windows are 
frequently on one side, and the pupils on the other 
side of the school are obliged to study with insuffi- 
ecient light. The lighting area is often too small, 
being less than thirty per cent. of the floor area, 
which many experts name as the minimum. Still 
again, pupils are, in many instances, compelled to 
stady in a strained pvsition, holding their books 
at an improper focus, and facing the light, when 
a little care and knowledge might easily remedy 
these defects. Lt would seem as though trustees and 
teachers might, with great propriety, be instructed 
in these practical matters. It is very well to ele- 
vate the standard of studies, but, unless the eye- 
sight of the pupils is protected from chronic im- 
pairment, no advance in scholarship will be possible 
or desirable.” 

And, while we can heartily indorse in the main 
the sentiment of the above, we wish to enter our 
protest to that part of it which includes the teach- 
ers; viz., ‘* It would seem as though trustees and 
teachers might, with great propriety, be instructed 
in these practical matters."’ Why, may we ask, 
instruct the teacher in regard to the arrangement 
and lighting of school-rooms? What have they 
to do with it ? When trustees or committees have 
school-houses to build, who ever heard of their 
consulting an experienced teacher as to the plan 
or arrangement of a school buiiding ? 

The writer, for twelve years, has sat at a school 
desk facing the glare of the southern light ad- 
mitted through four large windows. Does it seem 
that he needs instruction as to the injurious effect 
of such an arrangement, when he is compelled to 
use glasses ten years sooner than might have been 
necessary 

Trustees and committees are very zealous in their 
interest so far as the ‘‘ elevation of the standard 
of studies’’ is concerned, for that costs nothing 
save the necessary salary of the teacher; but, when 
it comes to building school-houses on scientific 
priaciples, they are equally zealous in ‘*‘ saving 
the public money.’’ When men build barns for 
their cattle they are careful to incorporate in their 
building all the modern improvements less 
of cost; but, when they build school-houses for 
their children, the cheapest possible arrangements 
are ‘‘ good enough,”’ and they will quiet their con- 
sciences by describing the kind of school-honses 
** we had when I was a boy.”’ 

Send your trustees or committees to a school 
furnishing establishment for school furniture, for 
instance. The proprietor will exhibit different 
styles of seats. Here are two kinds: One, con- 
venient and comfortable for a pupil’s occupancy 
six hours a day; the other is inconvenient and 
hard to sit in; but, the former costs one dollar 
more per desk than the latter. Which will your 
trustee or committee take in nine cases out of ten ? 
He will take the cheaper desk without giving a 
thought as to the effect it may or may not have 
upon the child who is to oceupy it. Let the 
teacher choose, and he will take the better desk 
every time. 

Did you ever see aschool-room properly lighted ? 
We never did. The building for the Hartford 
High School has been constructed with greater 
care, and at a greater expense, than any other 
similar edifice in this part of the country, but the 
lighting of the different rooms is not perfect by 
any manner of means. It may be said, “‘ It is 
the best arrangement for lighting that can be 
made.’’ Very well; then we must go on impair- 
ing the eyesight of the pupils, or else lower the 
standard of education and confine pupils less hours 
to the schvol-room. 

But here we takeexception. The best and most 
perfect method for lighting a school-room is to let 
the light in from the top instead of at the side, or 
sides, of the room. Then the requisite amount of 
light may be procured and may be equally distrib- 
uted. Itean be done. Then, why not? ‘* Be- 
cause it would cost money (!)’’ “Ay, there’s 
the rub."’ And, besides, the architecture would, 
of necessity, be less imposing. ‘* We cannot sac- 

= that, you know.”’ 
ere seems to be, too, a prevai tende 
ta hold the teacher reaponeible for om 


nected with the schools; but seldom is he clothed 
with power to act, and rarely or never is he allowed 
to unloose the public purse-strings to improve the 
condition of the schools. Does it seem credible 
that teachers would build and equip such houses 
as are erected for our country schools if they had 
the authority to act ? 

We have traveled up and down the banks of 
the beautiful Connecticut River for two hundred 
miles and more. There are delightful spots by 
murmuring brooks and shady dells where Grecian 
nymphs might sport and dance to Nature’s music. 
The teacher's first thought is, ‘‘ What a charming 
place for a school-house !’’ But no; “‘the land 
is too valuable (!)."’ There are other spots equally 
well marked,—a “‘ledge of rocks’’; no tree to 
mitigate the burning rays of the sun in summer, 
nor temper the chill blasts of winter; as barren 
of beauty and verdure as the desert of Sahara, 
valueless to man, good for nothing to beast. On 
such spots you will find buildings. Their archi- 
tecture is similar to that of a dry-goods’ box, ex- 
cept they have gable roofs, windows, and doors. 
The bare, plastered walls are the only ornaments 
within ; the sittings are of the cheapest, and con- 
sequently the most uncomfortable, kind. We call 
them public school-houses, and into them we put 
scores of little children and demand that they shall 
come forth educated and cultivated men and women. 
What wonder that the boys grow rough and the 
girls listless, and that very few get inspiration in 
such places! When men and women in the slums 
and alleys of great cities go wrong, we charitably 
say, ‘‘ It is hardly possible for one to rise above 
his surroundings.’’ And te we demand the op- 
posite of little children and youth,—that they shall 
gain cultare out of nothing, and become refined 
amid the roughest and most unsightly surroundings, 
And, when our hopes are disappointed by the re- 
sults, we rise en masse and condemn the helpless 
victim whom we have compelled to make bricks 
without straw. “S. I, Lex.” 


“SMART.” 


SOME VERY POINTLESS AND DISCUR- 
SIVE REMARKS, 


** That is a smart boy,’’ some teacher says to 
you; ‘‘I wish I had more in school like him.’’ 
Keep on,’’ I used to say, you will find more.” 
I have had a very chequered experience in 
teaching. My first school was a primitive country 
academy. The boys had a humorous trick of 


putting the master out of the window if he didn’t 
suit them. I taught the term out without any 
trouble. My age was four months less than the 
average age of the school. Next wasa freedman’s 
school. I have been shot at five times. I have 
felt the nervous swirl of the buck-shot, and had it 
zip-ziping all round me. But I staid three years. 
I have shaken hands with one of the very men that 
tried to bushwack me. He said he was doggoned 
glad he missed that shot. And I have taught five 
hundred little ex-slaves,— black, brown, and cream 
eolored, —to read and write, —one hundred for 
every shot, you see. Ten years more of all sorts 
of schools followed, and now I am thoroughly su- 
perannuated and can never teach again. 

All through my teaching experience the smart boys 
and girls kept popping up unexpectedly on every 
side. Why, it sometimes seemed as if they were 
all smart in one way or another. Carrie, a sleepy 
little girl, brought out a superb thought one day. 
** Three is a middle one and two outside ones.”’ 
She is a computer now for one of our biggest ob- 
servatories. Mike,—little red-headed Mike, — 
used to slip into the band-room at night and play 
on all the instruments. The band-master caught 
him playing ‘* Tu ehe dio spe agandte’’ (if my 
Italian is right) on the ’cello at three o’clock in 
the morning. He is a great musician and artist 
now in Munich, but he can’t read much, and spells, 
—well, phonetically, perhaps. He wrote to me 
about his ‘‘trubbles’’ the other day and his pet 
**dunky.”’ 

I could go on and on writing about my 
numerous smart boys and girls. They are all 
grown up now, and when I meet a big six-footer 
that I used to spank near twenty years ago I feel 
like a grandfather. ‘They all seem to like me. I 
used to be round with them all the time. My 
desk was the least used of any in the room except 
for the microscope and aquarium. We used to 
take long walks together, and fish and go berry- 
ing and boating. I never was an adept at meth. 
ods. I liked to make school and lessons a part of 
every-day life. I don’t like to see my children 
with two faces, one for out-doors and another for 
the school-room. That is what makes some chil- 
dren seem smart and some dull. 

A blue jacket who had served his time in Uncle 
Sam’s navy, and was about to leave the ship, begged 
leave to step aft and say goodbye to the captain. 
Reaching the quarter-deck he met the captain and 
first officer there together, and addressing the 
former he said, ‘* Sir, I am leaving the ship this 
morning, and I wished to say goodbye to you, sir. 
You have been a kind officer to me always, and 
so God bless you, sir.’’ Then, turning to the first 
officer, and, with a very proper respect for the 
etiquette of the service, he added, ‘‘ and God bless 
you too, sir, to a certain extent.’’ 

** Heis smart,’’ do you say ? So they all are to 
a certain extent, if you will only find it out. 

ALTER 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NIGHT SWEATS AND PROSTRATION, 
Dr. R. Studhalter, St, Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘I 


have used it in dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and 
in night sweats, with very good resulte,”’ 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


It was a class in a Boston school, and the teacher 
had become so used to hard questions that she 
never winced, but gave her class the following 
questions in good faith when they were handed her 
with the remark that they were sent by the au- 
thorities. It was a sixth class, and the little folk, 
having been studying elementary science, set them- 
selves about the work in earnest. 

1, Explain the following phenomena : Hypno- 
tism, Mesmerism, Magnetism, and electro-biology. 

2. Are these subjective conditions ? 

3. In what way can a person become psychody- 
namized ? 

4. Give your views of arboriculture. 

5. Define Cryptogamie Botany. 

(75 per cent. necessary for promotion.) 


NEWLY APPOINTED TEACHERS. 


MAINE, 


Brunswick. — Alice Varney, Tina Worthley, 
Alice D. Otis, and Miss Richardson. 

Augusta.—Mary Vivian, Annie L. Town, Lulu 
Whitehouse, Mae Chenery, Anna M. Marson, 
Carrie C. Hoyt, Hattie M. Wight. 

Dyer Brook.—Gertie E. Longee, Carrie A. Me- 
Mann. 

Mapleton. — Mrs. Vella Smith, Miss Estella 
Small. 

Houlton.—Alice H. Whitney, Mabel E, Clark, 
Lizzie M. Sincock, Anna Barnes, Dora Small. 

Bath.—Miss Bertha Soule. 

Calais.—Mabel I. Jenkins, Mr. 8S. E. Webber. 

Wiscasset.—Jessie M. Jackson, Dora O. Jack- 
son, Ida B. Neil. 

Freeport. — Mabella H. Haynes, Carrie S. 
Gordon. 

So. Berwick.—Mr. Almon Cooper, Miss Lizzie 
P. Brown, Mr. P. H. Spillane. 

Lebanon.—Cora Fernald, Carrie Fernald, Mary 
Chuset, John B. Conell. 

Lubec.—Maggie Knowles, A. G. Irwin, Nellie 
Allen, Minnie Marston, Mary Comstock, Jennie 
Avery, Mr. Irwin Case. 

Avon.—Mr. O. S. Norton. 

Eliot.—Mr. Haron Cole, Miss Annie Raitt. 

Lincoln. — Flora Carver, Jennie Calderwood, 
Anna Fernald, Kdna Rackliff, Annie Farrar. 

Benedicta.—Misses C. Miles, G. Bradford, C. 
Mahan. ; 

Limestone. —Amy Collins, Melvina Nickerson. 
Searsport. — Caroline G. Packard, Charlotte 
Carver, Jennie Barbour, Margaret B. Sweetser, 
Mabel Fletcher, Carrie Gray, Addie M. Marden, 
Etta M. Lobbins, Mr. A. F. Sweetser. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Portsmouth.—A. Mande Woodward, Annie E. 
Lamprey, Nettie DeRochermont, Annie Gilbert, 
Mabel Bennett, Alice Marston, Mary Reese, 
Abby Hickey. 

Manchester.—Wm. F. Gibson, Mary A. Putney, 
Mary Stanton, Mary J. Hickey, Atta C. Willard, 
Mary F. Nutt, Carrie A. T. Bartlett, Lelia A. 
Brooks, Eleanor Kirk. 
Claremont.—Jennie M. Hall, Mary E. Jones, 
Mary E. Colby. 
Laconia.—Mr. W. H. Hartshorn, Miss Meser- 
vey, Miss Price. 
Winchester.—Miss Josephine Alexander, Susie 
P. Peirce, Mary Hart. 
Hinsdale.—Miss Nellie Wright, Miss Smith. 
Evxeter.—Miss Lizzie A. Perkins, Susie A. Cook. 
Milford.—Mrs. F. M. Taylor, Miss Alice C. 
Gould, Helen Emerson, M. Grace Blanchard, 
Grace A. Smiley, Josie Fiske. 
Fitzwilliam.—Miss Helen Parker, Miss Clapp, 
Minnie Byam. 


VERMONT. 


Bennington.—Cora B. Whitney, Mattie Robin- 
son, Sarah F. Dewey. 

Burlington.—Angie M. Burns, Mamie E. Peake, 
Elizabeth Morrison, Jessie Griswold, Susie E. Lee, 
Laura Petty, Frances E. Messenger. 

Brattleboro. — Miss M. A. Wood, supervisor ; 
Annie Wyman, Genevieve Brush. 

Brandon. — Misses A. M. Whitcomb, M. F, 
Skinner. 

Fair Haven.—Mr. W. J. Hutchinson, Misses 
Abbie Allard, Maggie Ryan, Agnes Pomeroy. 

Derby. — Misses Mabel Shedd, Grace Adam, 
Bessie Allbee. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Warwick.—R. I. Horace, W. Keach, Annie A. 
Reid, Carrie M. Lovett. 

Richmond.—Henry J. Wheeler, John Hopkins, 
Sarah J. Kenyon, Lizzie ©. Moore, Mamie A. 
Barber. : 

Woonsocket. — Herbert S. Riley, Abbie C. 
Howes, Helen Robinson, Josephine P. Chase, 
Alice A. Williams, Mabel E. Cook, Mary S. 
Darling, Etta Battye. 

Westerly.—Prof. E. C. Willard, Prof. E. L. 
Blaine, Geo. W. Woodward, Francis 8. Peabody, 
Mrs. Blanche B. Chapman, Misses Anwie Haswell, 
Harriet W. Stillman, Austin B. Spencer, Clara A. 
Bentley, Phebe A. Nye. 

East Providence.—Sarah E. Case, Hattie L. 
Starr. 

CONNEOTICUT. 


Putnam. — Hattie Ayer, Helen Cransle, I. 
Cutler, M. Lena Carpenter. 

Hamden.—Misses F. A. Northrop, and Mary M. 
Angur. 

Meriden.—Edith L. Bevins, Grace E. Louns- 
bury, Mattie Wetmore, Emma L. Rice, Carrie E. 
Ball, Sally J. Andrews, Nellie F. Wood, Jane J. 
Kelsey, M. Lenora Neale, Minnie J. Rollins, 


Cromwell,—Nellie B, Synnott, 


Lillie Eldridge, 
Lizzie J, Shepard, 
Nellie Birge, 


Stonington.—Mr. J. B. Brown. 

Rockville. —Clara Hyde. 

Windsor.—Lizzie E, Kitchen, Fannie L. Conlon, 
Mary A. Wolfe. 

Orange. — Emma Penfield, Kittie 
Minnie Platt, Emily Merrill. 

Stafford Springs. —Carrie C. Breed. 

North Haven.—Emma L. Tyler, Nellie Robin- 
son, Jessie A. Lane, Kittie S. Dowd. 


Sturges, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—The new instructors at the Tuske- 
gee normal school are, Mr. Huston Jobns, of Bris- 
tol, Penn, ; Miss Laura L. Clark, of Wilberforce, 
O.; and Miss L. A. Mayo, of Raleigh, N. C. 

The new instructors at the Florence normal 
school are, Mr. J. K. Powers, Mr. M. L. Frier- 
son, Mr. M. C. Wilson, Mr. Patrick Campbell, 
Miss Janie Thompson, Mrs. A. E, Clouston, M. A. 
Kerby, and T. J. Mitchell. 

Miss Jennie E. Wise, of Louisville, Ky., is now 
a teacher in the State Normal and Industrial 
School at Huntsville. 

Miss Fannie E. Payne of Auburn, and Miss 
Marie Duplissis of Whistler, are newly appointed 
teachers in the normal school at Jacksonville. 


ARKANSAS.—Miss E. A. Games of Philadel- 
phia (Pa.), and Miss R. L. Sheppard of Washing- 
ton (D. C.), are new teachers at Holly Springs 
normal school. 

Prof. W. E. Anderson, lately from Crozet, Va., 
is the superintendent of shops at Arkansas Indus- 
trial University at Fayetteville. 

Rey. Alfred Noon, formerly of Newburyport, 
Mass., is now president of Little Rock University. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO.—Longmont College opened with 
32 students enrolled, with more expected. 

Greeley will build two rural school-houses, to 
accommodate the suburban residents. 

The Republican State nominating convention 
did the graceful thing by State Supt. Cornell, and 
a wise thing by our school interests, when it nom- 
inated him on the first ballot to a third term. 
Supt. Cornell has been a wise and efficient officer. 
He is just now using every possible endeavor to 
establish an institute system and to secure the 
grading of the country schools. These are two 
important movements which would suffer by a 
change in the State office. We predict the elec- 
tion of Brother Cornell by a handsome majority. 

InDIANA.—The new instructors at St. Meinrads 
College are, Rev. J. Hadden, D.D., Rev. A. 
Schmitt, and Rev. B. Gabel. 

Miss Agnes I. Rounds, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is anew teacher in the normal school at Terre 
Haute. 

Supt. Sheridan Cox, of Kokomo, has reason to 
congratulate himself upon the successful opening of 
his schools, with H. G. Moody and Mrs. Bessie 8S. 
Cox in the high school. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

Iowa.—Miss Delia Knight, of Racine, Wis., is 
now teaching in the lowa State normal school, Ce- 
dar Falls. 

Mr. H. F. Kling, A.M., is a new instructor in 
Upper Iowa University, at Fayette. 

Me. J. W. Holton, of Oberlin, O., and Miss E, 
F. Kraiger, of Solon, are newly appointed instrue- 
tors at Amity College, College Springs. 

Iowa University’s class of ’86 presents the fol- 
lowing grand record. We heartily welcome them 
to the profession. Charles R. Rall is teaching at 
Dysart. D. L. Love teaches at Garner. Inez 
Philbrick isteaching in Fargo, Dak. Mary Linder 
teaches in Fargo, Dak. Edith A. Lloyd teaches 
in Coralville. J. T. Anderson is teaching in Kan- 
sas. H. L. Preston is teaching at Gilmore, Neb. 
Thalia Cochran is teaching at Shanan, Wis. Julia 
Coon is teaching at Hastings, Neb. Metha Hel- 
fritz teaches at St. Ansgar. Lilian Lewis is teach- 
ing at Silver Cliff, Col. Alliene Holson is teach- 
ing at Manchester. O. F. Higbee is principal ot 
the Kossuth schools. W. M. Woodward is teach- 
ing at Independence. W. F. Mozier is principal 
of the Iowa City high school. David W. Evans 
is principal of the Springdale schools. F. M. 
Fultz has a position in the Burlington high school. 
Eva Salisbury has a position in the college at Os- 
kaloosa. Bessie Wickham is teaching at the Osage 
Valley Seminary. H. M. Prouty is assistant prin- 
cipal in the Council Bluffs high school. Carl E. 
Eggert is assistant professor in Latin and French in 
the University of Illinois at Champaigne. 


State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINoIs.—W. P. Anderson of Elgin, P. A. 
Fair of Andover, E. J. Rosenquist of Rock Island, 
and J. A. Stroberg of Cedar Rapids, are newly 
a instructors in Augustina College, Rock 

sland, 

Miss M. F. Redington, late of Greenwich Acad- 
emy, Mass., and Rev. D. B. Spencer, A.M., are 
now instructors in Hedding College, Abingdon. 

Prof. J. A. Miller, of Ypsilanti, Mich., is in- 
structor in music at Westfield College, and Mrs. 
Mary Love instructor in the art department. 

The Hyde Park high school met at the begin- 
ning of this term, in its new $50,000 building. 
Principal Ray has now four assistants. The new 
science man is Charles A. Davis, a this year's 
graduate of Bowdoin. Five hundred dollars have 
been expended in improving library and cabinets. 
The Hyde Park school will continue to flourish if 
its ee does not kill himself with institute 
work. During the vacation just passed he worked 
nine weeks, and is already engaged for five weeks 
of next year. 

At the recent meeting of Northern I]linois teach- 


ers, at Rockford, Supt. H. Sabin of Clinton, Ia., 
read a paper on The Defects in American Edu» 
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eation; Professor Seymour, of Normal, read a a 
0. 


per on Science below the High School; and 
Supt. George 
Free Text-books. 
superintendent, was the presiding officer. 


S. B. 


Wadsworth, of Oregon, was elected president for 


the next meeting. 

In speaking of the last DeKalb Co. Teachers’ 
Institute, in ‘* Superintendents’ Notes,”’ Supt. 
Talbot says: 

«“ A noticeable feature of the meeting was that all 
the principals of graded or high schools were present, 
with one exception,—most of them during the entire 
time. It is largely owing to the spirit of interest 
manifested, and the ready appenee to requests for 
assistance by the teachers of the county, especially 
the older and more experienced ones, that the wor 
in DeKalb county is progressing as rapidly as it is. 
Without their assistance and moral support, the su- 
perintendent would be able to accomplish but little.” 


The following well-merited compliment is taken 
from the Fulton County School Journal : 


Supt. A. J. Smith, of Sangamon county, has latel 
been elected superintendent of the city schools ot 
Springfield, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Prof. F. R. Feitshans. This appointment will give 
universal satisfaction, not only in Sangamon county 
and the city of Springfield, but throughout the State, 
among educators. During the past four years Supt. 
Smith has faithfully devoted all his energy and la- 
bors to the interests of his schools, and few counties, 
if any, in Illinois, have made more progress in edu- 
eation than Sangamon county. No man could have 
a better claim or be more worthy of the charge of the 
Springfield schools than Supt. Smith.” 


The Peoria city institutes opened the year’s 
work on the second Saturday of October. Supt. 
George Howland, of Chicago, was the principal 
attraction. 

M. R. Chambers, a rising young attorney, but 
formerly a very successful teacher, was recently 
nominated for superintendent of Jo Daviess County. 


He possesses all the qualifications necessary to a 


first-class superintendent. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KansAs.—Miss Jennie D. Fowler, of Lincoln, 
Neb., is the art teacher in Ottawa University. 
_ The new instructors in Baker University, Bald- 
win, are Rey. H. A. Tobin, late of De Pauw Uni- 
versity; Mgs. M. H. Martindale, of Topeka, Kan., 
who has charge of the art department; Prof, 
Richey, of Columbus, Ind., assistant in the music 


C. Mastin, of Carroll, a paper on 
F. T. Oldt, candidate for State 


1s now at the State Normal School at St. Cloud, 
This school is one of the best appointed and man- 
aged in the northwest. The rooms are furnished 
by the students, who care for the rooms and wait 
upon the tables. The boarding hall is called the 

Young Ladies’ Home.”” It accommodates 75, 
with 50 more at the tables. Mrs. Ogden has charge 
of the Model School and the Kindergarten. The 
graduating class are to receive a special course of 
lectures upon kindergarten principles, with the 
advantages of a special training class for kinder- 
gartners. President Gray is proving himself wise 
in his progressive spirit, and is building as securely 
as he is prominently in this new departure. ; 


State Editor, WM. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—The Michigan Mining School, lo- 
cated at Houghton, in the heart of the mining re- 
gions of Lake Superior, offers fine advantages to 
students who wish to become practical mining en- 
gineers. 

Prof. Lewis McLouth, who has accepted the 
call to the presidency of the Dakota Agricultural 
College, was graduated from Michigan University, 
in class . 

Marquette high school rejoices in the possession 
of $200 worth of new paving Hon. V. B. 
Cochran, once State superintendent of public in- 
struction, and a wide-awake educator, is a member 
of the Marquette school board. 

Ann Arbor high school opens with 105 non-resi- 
dent pupils. 

President Angell and Prof. A. H. Pettengill 
spent the summer in Europe. 

_Miss Julia A. King, who occupies the chair of 
history in the State normal school, has prepared 
and published a volume entitled Tabulation of 
United States History, which is a convenient and 
valuable aid to teachers and students of the 
subject.” 

. State Editor, R. J. PORTER, Clarks. 

NEBRASKA.—The recently elected teachers in 
the Nebraska State Normal School are; Prof. H.L. 
Grant, Prof. G. W. Ellis, Miss Eliza Morgan, Miss 
Florence M. Wright, Miss Zilpha S. Hubbard, 


Miss Martha Minnie, Miss Anna Stuck, Prof. E. 
M. Lippitt, Mrs. Sara Jenkins. 
New instructors at Doane College, Crete, are : 


department; and Mr. Albert Dicking from the | Miss Carrie Decker, of Bradford, Pa., teacher of 


State Normal School of Emporia. 


LouIsIANA.—Jackson, — The new instructors 


at Centenary College are: Prof. E. C. Huffaker, 
R. M. MeGimsey, J. M. Sullivan, and J. M. 
Jrake. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 


music; Miss Adelaide Stebbins, of Crete, teacher 
of drawing and painting; Miss Margaret Thomp- 
son, of Beaver Crossing, preceptress. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 
New YorkK.—The newly appointed teachers in 
the Oswego Normal and Training School are Miss 
Margaret K. Smith, Miss L. Salmon, and Miss 


MINNESOTA.—The new instructors in Carleton | Cora Brown. 


College, Northfield, are Miss Grace P. Durfee, a 
graduate of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. ; 
Miss C. E. Linnell, a graduate of Boston School 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Oun10. — Heidelberg College has for new in- 


of Oratory, and Mr, H. H. Hunt, formerly teacher | structors, Rey. E. R. Williard, A.M., professor 
of musie in Wisconsin State Institution for the | of Latin, and Prof. E. J. Slimes, from Akron. 


Blind. 


In the University of Minnesota the freshman] the front. 


Supt. M. E. Hane is keeping his schools well to 
At the last Ohio State fair the Galli- 


class numbers over ninety, being the largest fresh-| polis publie schools took the following first pre- 


man class to enter the university. 
the sub-freshman class. 


It is larger than | miums: For best general work ’’ from a system 
President Northrup be-| of schools; from high school; from one grade of 


lieves that in two years more there will be noneces-| high school; from grammar school; from gram- 
sity for the university to undertake preparatory|mar school grade ; from a system of primary 


work. 
Mr. C. H. Congdon, formerly of Brainerd, has 
been appointed superintendent of music at St. 


Paul, and entered upon his duties at the opening! and Ohio. 


of the year. 

The total enrollment for the past year in all 
schools was 10,693; average daily attendance, 
1,013; average number of pupils in daily attend- 
ance per teacher, 43. The total number of teach- 
ers employed was 250. One eight-room building 
has been erected, and additions giving eighteen 
new rooms have been made to other buildings. In 


schools; from one grade of primary schools. For 


best work written by pupils first year in primary 
schools; for best map-drawing of United States 
In 1884 these same schools took four 
first premiums at the State fair; in 1885 they 
took eight; and the present year they took nine. 
Many of the larger cities of the State competed 
for these premiums. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Shippensburg. — Prof. Hart 
Gilbert, of Newbury College, S. C., and G. M. D. 
Eckels, are new instructors at the State Normal 


the past five years upwards of $430,000 has been | School of this place. 


expended in the construction of school-houses, and 
- of sittings has been increased by 
Mrs, Anna B. Ogden, late of Washington, D. C., 


son, 


State Editor, VIRGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston. 
SoutH CAROLINA.— Walhalla.—W. D. Simp- 
Jr., B.S., of Prosperity, and E. A. 


Simpson, B.S., of Colambia, are new instructors 
at Adger College. 


State Editor, MARCUS M. Ross, Nashville. 

TENNESSEE.— Mc Kenzie.—Prof. J. W. Mount, 
Ph.B., and Miss Edna Roach, B. S., are the re- 
cently appointed instructors in Bethel College. 

Jackson.—The new instructors in the South- 
western Baptist University are: Geo. W. Jarman, 
A.M., LL.D., president ; H. C. Irby, A.M., 
professor of mathematics; T. J. Deupree, A.M., 
M.D., professor of physics and chemistry; J. L. 
Vass, professor of sacred history; A. P. Bour- 
land, A.M., professor of English and modern lan- 
guages; A. W. Campbell, professor of political 
economy; Geo. W. Jarman, professor of Latin 
and Greek. 


State Editor, C,. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WIsconsin.—Milwaukee.—Silas Y. Gillan, of 
Danville, Lil., is now teaching in the State Normal 
School of this city. 

Whitewater.—The new teachers in Whitewater 
Normal School are: Prof. J. W. Stump, of 
Bridgewater, Mass. ; Miss Clara F. Robinson, of 
Taunton, Mass.; and Prof. A. J. Andrews, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oshkosh. —Mrs. E. L. Blakeslee, of Potsdam, 
N. Y., is teacher of vocal music; and Miss Mary 
Grandy, of Potsdam, N. Y., is teacher of instru- 
mental music at the normal school of this place. 

Alfred J. Andrews, late of the Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium of Brooklyn, has been appointed di- 
rector of physical training in the normal schools 
of Wisconsin. The position was created at the 
last meeting of the normal regents, and Mr. 
Andrews is the first incumbent. He is to visit, in 
succession, the five schools of the State, spending 
about four weeks at a time in each place. The 
work has been begun at Whitewater under favor- 
able auspices, and much is to be hoped from the 
experiment in the line of improved physical culture 
in the public schools of the State. 


West VIRGINIA. — Huntington. — Thomas E. 
Hodges from Morgantown, and Miss Mabel Scott 
of Myers, Ky., are new instructors in Marshall 
College. 

West Liberty. —R. A. Armstrong, from the State 
University, Morgantown, IIl., is now a teacher in 
the State Normal School of this place. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Seven hundred thousand dollars has recently 
been left to Bates College. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The Mrs. Sophronia C. Thompson will case 
will soon be in order for trial in the Probate 
Court in Belknap county. The deceased died in 
Laconia last year, leaving a will that was proved 
without notice soon afterward. This will was ex- 
ecuted only a few days before the lady died. Sub- 
sequently Dartmouth College served notice that 
under a previous will that institution is the residu- 
ary legatee, and as such is entitled to receive about 
$10,000. The college asks that the last will be 
set aside on the ground that when Mrs. Thompson 
signed it she was sick, and of unsound mind. 

VERMONT. 

— Rev. Lorenzo Sears, A.B., of Manchester, 
N. H.; N. F. Merrill, Pb.D., recently returned 
from studies in Germany; Henry Loomis, recently 
returned from study under Fresenius. Heidelberg ; 
A. H. Daniels, late instructor at Princeton, and 
W. W. Cooke, A.B., Ripon College, are newly 
appointed instructors in the University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College, Burlington. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Some of the speakers and subjects at the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association are to be the 
following: Alice E. Freeman, Ph.D., ‘* The 
Responsibilities of Educated Women’”’; Rev. J. 
T. Duryea, D.D., ‘‘ Moral Education in the Public 


Schools’’ ; Edwin F. Kimball, ‘‘Alcohol and its 


Published, 


WHITNEY’S PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


By WILLIAM D. WHITNFY, 
Professor in Yale College ; author of Whitney’s Ger- 
man Grammar ; &c¢., &e. 


12mo ; $1.60. Examination price, 80 cts. 


*«* Issued Sept. 1st, it has already been adopted 
in DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMS. COLLEGE, 
COLBY UNIVERSITY, 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, 
Coy 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Wanted, 


Ten or twelve lady teachers, to go, about the first of 
January, 1887, as a colony, to a healthy and pleasant 
locality in the South, and to take charge of the colored 
Schools of a pre county. Here isa fine opportunit 

for those who would spend the winter in a mild cli- 
9 and make themselves useful in that important 
and interesting field of labor. For full particulars 


inquire of 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CLASS FOR TEACHERS, 
Saturday, October 9, 10 A.M. 


FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
3% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Bound ot Tas JouRNAL for the years 


THE WRITINGS 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 2.00 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table, 2.00 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table, 2.00 


John Lothrop Motley, 1.50 
Elsie Venner, 2.00 
The Guardian Angel, ‘ e 2.00 


Pages from an Old Volume of Life, $2.00 


A Mortal Antipathy, 1.50 
Medical Essays, 2.00 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1.25 


The Last Leaf: A Poem. In /ac-simile of 
the handwriting of Dr. Holmes. Notes by 
the author and 20 full-page illustrations, 10.00 


For USE. 


Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story, 
Poems; with Portrait, Biographical Sketch, and 
Notes; in the Riverside Literature Series, No. 6; 


15 cents. 

Holmes’s Leaflets. Edited by JosEPHINE E. 
Hopa@pon; with a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, 
and Illustrations; 12mo. For set (Leaflets and 
Pamphlet), 48 cents; for Leaflets or Pamphlet 


separately, 24 cents. 


and Other Favorite Poems: My Hunt after ‘‘ The Cap- 


tain,” contained in Modern Classics No. 30. 40c. 
Selections from the Breakfast Table Series 
and from Pages from an Old Volume o 
Life, contained in Modern Classics No. 33. 40 cts. 
The Atlantic Life-size Portrait, size 24x30. Teach- 
ers’ price, 80 cts. 
A fine Steel Portrait, size 644x10. 25 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED: RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Nos. 19 and 20. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
With Notes and a Chapter completing the Story of his Life. 


In Two Parts, 15 cents each. 


Especially Prepared for School Use. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Effects upon the Human Body’’; Lewis H. 
Dutton, **‘ The Industrial Education of Girls in 
Public Sehools.’’ This meeting, as previously 
mentioned, will be held on Nov. 26 and 27 in the 
Girls’ High School, West Newton street, Boston. 

Boston.— Miss Ettie L. Denel, third assistant in 
the Hyde School, is a graduate of the Boston 
Normal School, and formerly taught in the Hyde 
School. 

Miss Cordelia G, Torrey, third assistant at the 

Dillaway School, is a graduate of the Boston Nor- 
mal School, and formerly substituted in the Harris 
School, Dorchester. 
Mr. J. P. Ryder, assistant in the Dorchester High 
School, isa graduate of the Boston public schools 
and the Institute of Technology. For the last two 
years he has been teacher of chemistry in Tufts 
College. 

Miss Mary E. Upham, assistant in the Charles- 
town High School, is a graduate of the Salem Nor- 
mal School. Before this appointment Miss Up- 
ham was teaching in Dorchester. 

Miss Annie E. Hills, second assistant in the 
Gaston Sebool, South Boston, is a graduate of 
Salem Normal School, and formerly taught in 
Waltham. 

Miss Delia C. Viles, fourth assistant in the 
Dwight School, is a graduate of public and private 
Schools of Connecticut, and of Ipswich Female 
Seminary. Miss Viles has taught several years in 
Boston. 

Miss E. J. Doherty, fourth assistant in the Pres- 
cott School, is a graduate of the Boston Normal 
School. She has formerly substituted in the Charles- 
town schools. 

Miss C. J. Finneran, second assistant in the 
Dilloway School, is a graduate of the Boston Nor- 
mal; she was formerly third assistant in the Dillo- 
way School. 

Miss M. E. Very, second assistant in the Lowell 
School, is a graduate of the public schools, and of 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, L. I. Since 1884 
Miss Very has taught in this school. 

Miss Belle K. Sanger, fourth assistant in the 
Bennett School, is a graduate of the Boston Nor- 
mal School. 

Miss 8. L. Dyer, assistant in the East Boston 
High School, is a graduate of public schools and of 
Tilden Seminary. Miss Dyer was at one time as- 
sistant principal of a high school in Wisconsin; she 
has also taught in several private schools in 
Boston. 

Caroline E. Nutter, third assistant in the Emer- 
son School, is a graduate of the Salem Normal 
School, and has taught for some time in the Boston 
schools. 

Abby M. Thompson, fourth assistant in the 
Hyde School, is a graduate of the Boston Normal 
School. 

Miss Ella L. Bird, third assistant in the Allston 
School, is a graduate of the Boston Normal School. 

Miss Carrie M. Bayley, third assistant in the 
Charles Sumner School, is a graduate of Salem 
Normal School, and has formerly taught in New- 
buryport. 

Miss Caroline Bernhard, third assistant in the 
Norcross School, is a graduate of the Boston Nor- 
mal School, and has taught two years in this school. 


A GREAT REWARD 

will be secured by those who write to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine. Full information will be sent you free, 
about work that you can do and tive at home wherever 
you are situated, that will pay you from $5 to #25 and 
upwards aday. A number have earned over $50 in a day. 
Capital not needed; Hallett & Co. will start you. Both 
sexes; all ages. The chance of a lifetime. ll is new. 
Now is the time. Fortunes are absolutely sure for the 
workers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The demand for these Russian stories has but 
just fairly begun; but it is a literary movement more 
widespread, more intense, than anything this coun- 
try has Pp obably seen within the past quarter of a 
century.” — BOSTON TRAVELLER. 


Crime and Punishment. 
By FEeopor M. DosTOYEVSKY. 12mo. $1.50. 


“ The readers of Turgenieff and of Tolstoi must now 
add Dostoyevsky to their list if they wish to under- 
stand the reasons for the sere of the Russians 
in modern fiction,’— W. Howells, in Harper's 
Monthly for September. 

= There are — Russian novelists who, though 
with one exception, are little known out of their own 
country, stand head and shoulders above most of 
their contemporaries. In the opinion of some not 
indifferent critics, they are superior to all other nov- 
elists of this generation. Two of them, Dostoyevsky 
and Turgeniefi, died not long ago; the third, Lyof 
Tolstoi, stulllives. The one with the most marked 
individuality of character, probably the most highly 
gifted, was unquestionably Feodor Dostoyevsky.”— 


The Spectator. 
Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers. 


By Lyp1A Hoyt FARMER. Lives of Agamemnon, 
Julius Caesar, Charle e, Frederick the Great, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Robert Bruce, Napoleon, 
and other heroes of historic fame. Fully illus- 
trated with portraits and numerous engravings. 
12mo. $1.50. 


The Christmas Country and Other 


Fairy Tales. 

Translated from the Danish and German by MARY 
J. SAFFORD. With new and original illustrations 
by CHAS. COPELAND. 12mo. $1.50. 

Not a collection of the old and familiar stories 
which have done duty for the last half-century, butan 
entirely new selection, translated from the original 
authors, ane bound in elegant 
style for Holiday Gifts. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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. Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Admiral Blake. - - - D Appleton & Co,NY, 8 75 
Philosophy of Education. - - - osenkranz . 
e Development of the Roman Constitution. - - ghe o “ ~ 
p Rae - - - - - Dunglison Porter & Coates, Phila, 50 
A Fiat Iron fora Farthing. - - . - : Ewing Roberts Bros, Boston, 100 
Emigrant Life in Kentucky. - - - - Ebbutt J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 2 25 
Red Beauty. - - - - Stoddard “ 1 25 
The Christmas Country. - - - - - Safford Thomas Y Crowell &Co,NY, 2 50 
The Bov’s Book of Famous Rulers. - - - Farmer ” bs ke br 1 50 
Stories from Life - - - - - - Rolton 1 26 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. - - - - - Burnett Charles Scribner’s Sons, Ny, 2 00 
The Age of - - - - Benjamin ad 200 
The Making of New England. - - - Drake 1 50 
The Ivory King. - - - - Holder 2 00 
4! G rook Literature. - - - - 2 
e Irish Question. . - - - - - adstone 
The National Advanced Speaker. - - : Branch Baker & Taylor, N Y. 1 25 
Theory of Magnetic Measurements. - - - Nipher D Van Nostrand. N ae 
Pritchard's Choice Dialogues. - ° - - Pritchard A Flanagan, (hicago, 25 
History of the Conguest of Mexico. : - - Prescott John B Alden, NY, 2 25 
Poets’ Homes 2 Vols. - - - - - Stoddard The Interstate Pub Co, Chicago, 1 80 
The Pocket Atlas of the World. - - - - Bartholomew G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 50 
The American Citizen’s Manual. - - - Ford “ “ “ 1 25 
The Story of Carthage. - - - - - Church & Gilman yo 4 a0 150 
The Story of Hungary. - Vambery & Hei'prin “ 150 
The Life of Robert Fulton. - - - - ° Knox “ “ 1 75 
How to Strengthen the Memory. - - - Holbrook ML Holbrook & Co, NY, 100 
Under Bayard’s Banner. - e - - Frith Casse\l & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Lives of the English Poets Johnson 10 
Tales of the Sixty Mandarians. - - - - Raju 1 5u 
Class. - - - Cong S S & Pub Soc, Boston, 
ss Charity’s House. - erning “ “ 2 
A Journey in Brazil. - - - : - ° Agassiz Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 2 50 
A Gentleman of Leisure. - Faweett “ “ “ “ 50 
International Law Pomeroy “ “ “ “ 5 00 
Twelve Outline Illustrations to Evangeline. - - ley 7 50 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOMETHING AN INVENTOR Found OvtT.— 
Among literary people Phineas Garrett's volumes 
of ‘‘One Hundred Selections’’ are standard 


works. Among business men all over this coun- 
try he is known as the inventor of the Penn Letter 
Book for copying letters without the aid of water | 
or press. r. Garrett was found at his office. No. 
768 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, and asked regard- 
ing his experience with Compound Oxygen. 

“*T will tell you what I know about it,” he reptied. 
“When living in West Chester I suffered terribly 
from nasal catarrh, which was seriously aggravated 
by sudden changes of the weather. The usual rem- 
edies gave me no relief, and the disease had ad-, 
vanced so far that the cartilage of the nose was as 
hard as bone. My whole system suffered. Life lost 
its attractions. I visited Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, now 
at 1529 Arch street, in this city, placed myselfin their 
hands and began using the ‘Home Treatment.’ I 
found it very beneficial and continued it until | was 
cured.” 

* Did its use entirely restore you ?” 

“Yes. [have been quite well for some time. My 
wife uses Compound Oxygen with excellent results 
when occasion requires, and I have seen its effects 
on others.” 

“ Have you had an opportunity to observe its effects 
on ty outside your own fam éf 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Garrett. 
@ young man who worked for us. He had consump- 
tion and hemorrhage after hemorrhage. He took the 
Compound Oxygen for a year, and improved wonder- 
fuily. Many of my friends have been benefited by 
its use. Everybody ought to kuow the value of this 
remedy. My long and satisfactory experience with 
it causes me to grow enthusiastic when the subject 

is mentioned.” 

“* Do you always use the Home Treatment ?” 

“No. I prefer to go to the office, 1529 Arch street, 
and take the Compound Oxygen there.” 

* Well, there is a satisfactory moral effect about 
taking medicine under the direct supervision of an 
experienced physician im whom you have confidence. 
Stull, I use my Home Treatment very often and with 
great benefit. It is a pleasant recreation, if I have a 
cold in my head or an attack of ye to go and 
be cured at once, instead of waiting until I reach 
home at night.” 

* Did = ever observe any injurious effects ?” 

“On the contrary. The heart is strengthened and 
the pulse is steadier after using it. In every respect 
my experie:.ce and observation lead me te regard 
Compound Oxygen as a valuable remedial agent ané 
one that only needs to be better known to find uni- 
versal acceptance.” A pampblet on the subject is 
mailed free to all who want it. 


ily ? 
i recall the case of 


Messrs. TY KNOR & COMPANY of Boston 
are not only pushing with vigor their various dis- 
tinctively literary and library works, but are issu- 
ing several books of special scholastic value, such 
as Genius in Sunshine and Shadow, by M. M. 
Ballou; Mural Painting, by Frederic Crownin- 
shield : Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons, ete. 
It is of great service to the cause of scholarship to 
have publishers, who do everything elegantly, enlist 
in such a direction. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save .00 Car- 
mee Hire and Transferof Baggage, by stopping at the 

rand Union Hotel, said 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Kail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
oo Pian. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 

ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at me than at any strictly first 

ote e - Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
= Grand Central free. 


Everett 0. Fiske’s Teachers’ -Agency, 
with which our readers are familiar, has done a 
fine business this season. He has earned the suc- 
cess that has attended his efforts to please teachers 
and school officers. 


ADVICE TO Motuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once ; fF nae ag natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as “‘ brightasabutton.”’ It is very ples-a 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 


= allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
wels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 


— Practice makes perfect; but you never saw a 
pedagogue who could train himself to sit down on 
a bent pin in comfort, no matter how much prac- 
tice he may have had. 

— ‘* For years I suffered from loss of appetite 
and indigestion, but failed to find relief until I 


| began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 


entirely cured me. My appetite and digestion are 
now perfect.’’—Fred. G. Bower, 4% Seventh St., 
South Boston, Mass. 

— The modern anarchists, socialists, and dyna- 
miters no doubt contain an element of hereditary 
criminals, who use the political object as a mask 
for their instinctive tendencies to lawless outbreak. 


— Health of woman is the hope of the race. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is to be 
had at the nearest drug-store for a dollar. 


— The breath of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often so offensive that he cannot go into society, 
and he becomes an object of disgust. After a 
time ulceration sets in, the spongy bones are 
attacked, and frequently entirely destroyed. A 
constant source of discomfort is the dripping of the 
purulent secretions into the throat, sometimes pro- 
ducing inveterate bronchitis, which in its tarn has 
been the exciting cause of pulmonary disease. 
The brilliant results which have attended its use 
for years past properly designate Ely’s Cream 
Balm as by far the best, if not the only, real cure 
for hay fever, rose cold, and catarrh. 


—A kind-hearted man sent an old friend, a 
tramp, to a restaurant with an order for dinner. 
The bill came in for nine beers and a cigar. 


— Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
strengthens the stomach and kidneys and aids di- 
gestion. Is equally good for both sexes. 


— Franklin said: ‘‘ Temperance puts wood on 
the fire, meal in the barrel, flour in the tub, money 
in the purse, credit in the country, vigor in the 
body, contentment in the house, clothes on the 
bairns, intelligence in the brain, and spirit in con- 
stitution.” 

— What is poetical license may perhaps never 
be defined. The points of a perfect pen may, 
however; and Esterbrook’s fill the bill. 


—A grief, a disappointment, a success, is a 
new lens to the eye, changing the entire aspect of 
nature. 


A $1.00 BOCK. 
Premium for One New Subscriber! 


During the next thirty days, the Publisher of Epv- 
CATION will forward to every one who will send him 
One New Subscriber, with the subscription 
price, $3.00, a copy of 


Talks With My Boys; 


A book of 266 pages, containing 27 Talks. This is 
the Second Edition of the book, which is now pub- 
lished by the well-known Publishers, Roberts Bros., 


Boston. 
SEND $3.00 


By Check, Draft, or Postal Order, and the book will 
be returned by mail free of all expense. 


EDUCATION is a Monthly Educational Magazine. 
It is “‘ intelligent,” ** Vigorous,” “ Independent.” 

It discusses the Science of Teaching, the Art of In- 
struction, School Discipline, Normal Methods, Indus- 
trial Education, Common School Topics, Science 
Teaching, Classical Study. 


Address the Publisher, 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER C0.'S 
New Goods. 


Commercial, Packet, and Lettersizes. . 3 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS. 


6% x9 ly, 8x 1144. Retail at Five and Tem cents. 
Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 


PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 


With LITHOGRAPHED PicruRE of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 


Largest ever made at that price. 


Retailing at1s5, 18, and 30 cents, 


COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. CopyinG Books, in three series. 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


59 Duane Street, 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, 


New York 


Express, N. Y. City. 


literature.—ARGUS8, Albany, 


The New Magazine. 


It touches upon a greater number of subjects of popular interest and instruction than can 
be found in any other periodical that has yet been published in this country.—MAIL AND 


No magazine, we believe, has ever before presented in so short a time so much valuable 


education, in government, in religion. 


It is genuinely independent, 
influence. 


opportunities for information. 


HE FORUM addresses itself to the mass of intelligent people. 
It discusses subjects that concern all classes alike,—in morals, in 


both of partisan bias and counting-room 


It is constructive in its aim, presenting opposing views, not for the purpose 
of exciting strife, but in order to assist the reader to form wise conclusions. 

It employs the best known essayists ; and it also invites to its pages men 
and women connected with important business and social interests who have special 


A FEW OF THE 


Pres. Julius H. Seelye. 
Bishop F D. 
Justice Thomas M. Cooley. 
Pres.S C. Bartlett. 
James Parton 


Rev Dr R 


Prof William T. Harris. 
Chancellor Howard Crosby. 
Monsignor T. 8S. Preston 
Prof Alexander Winchell. 
Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe. 
. G. Robinson, 


Rey 


Park Benjamin 
Pres. 


Newspapers Gone to Seed. 
Is Romanism a Baptized Pagan- 


ism ? 
Some with Crim- 


Inals Adopted 
Shall We Muzzle the Anarch- 
ists ? 
Domestic Service. 
What the Roman Catholics 
Want. 
Our phe on Sunday. 
My Religious Experience. 
How | Was Educated. 
An Emplover’s View of the La- 
bor Question. 
The Evolution of the Boycott. 
The Negro in the South. 
Cremation. 
Poisons in Food and Drink. 


Travel. 


David Dudley Field. 
Prof. William G. 
Heber Newton. 
Prof C A. Young 

Thomas Wen' worth Higginson. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Pres F. A. P. Barnard, 

Fdward Everett Hale. Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
Bishop J. L Spalding. Moncure D Conway. 
Pres. Timothy Dwight. 


y 
Chancellor John H_ Vincent. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Dr Washington Gladden. 
Prof. David Swing 
Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon. 


Rev. M. J. Savage. 


Are we in Danger of Revolu- vas about Civil Service Re- 
on? 


orm. 
Is Life Worth Saving? 
Should the State Teach Relig 


ion? 

Shall the Sept bens System be 

The Experiment of Popular 
Government. 

The Manuscript Market. 

Woman's Duty to Woman. 

The Interviewer. 

ba | Future of Sunday Journal 
sm. 

Should Foreign Authors be Pro- 
tected ? 

Do We Need a Metallic Cur- 
rency? 

The Limit of Speed in Ocean- 


Newspaper Espionage. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Prof. Henry C. Adams. 

W. H. Mallock. 

Pres. J R Kendrick. 
Prof. Newman Smyth. 
Carroll D Wright. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson. 

Prof. Noah K. Davis. 
Lieut A W. Greely. 

Rev. Dr ©. A. Bartol. 
Andrew Carnegie. 

Prof H Thurston. 

Dr. William H. Hammond. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher. 

O. B. Frothingham. 
Woods P 


Sumner. 


asha. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS ALREADY DISCUSSED. 


The Future of Arctic Explor- 


ation. 
What We Know about the 
Weather. 
Arbitration in Labor Disputes. 
The Waste by Fire. 
Shall Sunday be Preserved? 
Industrial War. 
Prohibition. 
Ia Labor a Commodity ? 
The Revolt of the Majority. 
The Convalescence of Faith. 
College Athletic Sports. 
The Fisheries Dispute. 
Civilization and Suicide. 
Modern Smuggling 
What Rights Have Laborers? 
Our African Contingent. 
Americanisms in England. 
Are Women Fairly Paid ? 
The Tramp and the Law. 


50 Cents a Copy: $5.00 a Year. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
97 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Seven Colleges and Schools. : 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TaLuor, M.D., 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

.. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
ALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


Dean, 


trie En 
F. A. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 
Address NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
857 Somerset Bosjon. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


(Continued on next column.) 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
N ene STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 
For particulars, addre 


r both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


$s 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsT#IELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 


ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Re course of stud . A Special and Ad 
gular of s pecia 


vanced Course for s of students. 


dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, 


| 
. . . 
| 
= 
oe for the advancement of art education and train- 
B 
| 
| 


Oct. 14, 1886, 


Yours for Health 


20 Years 
heeord. 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


For ALL of those Painful 
y Delicate Complaints and 
Compficated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
G3PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING LX ITS EFFEOT, 
IN PILL OR 
LOZENGE Form, 6 
For $5.) E:ruer 
OF THE LATTER 
. SENT BY MAIL sr- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICr, 
Mas. Pryvxnam’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 

(gir 18 A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN. IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR sTIMu- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES 
LEUCORRUGA. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(grt REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON TUE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN TITE 
FRESH ROSES OF Li¥E’s SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aL. it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and ¢s particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tur Woman's Sure Friend POR ALL DELICATE AND CoM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES. LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGIT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

by All Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


CATARRH 


HAY -FEVE 


Cream Balm isnot gliquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drugs. No offensive odor. 
Applied into each nostril is quickly absorbed 

_ A Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 
50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 
Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, 4. Y. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 


If so, you can go via the Monon Route, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money tha 
Will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
Sippiswamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
4 line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RouTE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 

is is emphatically the Monon Route, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cinein- 
Pa Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Coavhes, double daily trains. best to 

‘ncinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, des riptive books, pammnicts, 
ste, address E. O. McCormick, Gen’! Northern 

Agt. Monon Route, Clark St., or 
Street, Chicago IN, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 1 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 


THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— St. Nicholas for October is the last number of 
Se present volume, and contains the concluding 
chapters of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ Mrs. Burnett’s 
delightful and most successful story: of “ George 
Washington,” Horace EF. Seudder’s entertaining story 
of the life of our country’s greatest hero; of “The 
Kelp-gatherers,” J. T. Trowbridge’s popular and 
realistic account of boy-life on the Maine coast; of 

Nan’s Revolt,” Rose Lattimore Alling’s clever de- 
scription of how four bright girls broke away from 
the slavery of fashion; and of “ Wonders of the Al- 
phabet,” the interesting papers, by Henry Eckford, 
on a subject most of us know too well to Know much 
about. here is the usual number of shorter stories 
and sketches, among which are a yachting story by 
Rev. Charles R. Talbot, one of C.F. Holder's won- 
derful natural history sketches, an account of some 
old-time arms and armor, with interesting anecdotes 
of the days of knights and chivalry, by F. 8. Brooks, 
while Charles Barnard tells what boys and girls have 
done and shown, in “ The Children’s Ex iibition,”’ 
and shows what other girls and boys can do. There 
are pictures and verses by Alfred Brennav, Edith M. 
Thomas, R. B. Birch, Maleolm Douglas, W. A. Rogers, 
Bessie Chandler, and many others. 


— The October number of American Art, the new 
Boston monthly art magazine, is exceedingly inter- 
esting. The magazine numbers among its contribu- 
tors many of the leading art writers and artists of the 
country, and among those who appear in the October 
number are William Howe Downes, art critic of the 
Boston Advertiser, Mr. Caryl Coleman, Mr. Frank T. 
Robinson, Mr. Charles DeKay, art critic of the New 
York Times, Mr. Sidney Dickinson, art critie and 
lecturer, Mr. W. H. Kanger, Mr. Lyman H. Weeks, 
art critic of the Boston Post, Mr. Alfred Trumble, Mr. 
Louis Wertheimber, and others, who treat of art topics 
of general interest. Illustrations are a feature of the 
number. There is an etching by Mr. A. H. Bicknell. 
a full-page drawing of a Japanese house interior, by 
a native Japanese artist, now resident in Boston, a 
supplemental plate on heavy paper, showing a beau- 
tiful mosaic glass window design, pumerons smaller 
drawings, and a profusion of charming head and tail 
pieces, ornamental letters and page borders; space 
will also be given to the usua! editorials, studio gos- 
sip, home decoration, and industrial art notes. A 
single number of the magazine will be sent to any 
address for 25 cents, four months for $1.00, and one 
goat for $2.50. American Art Publishing Company, 

tudio Building, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


— The American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
nal, edited by Stephen D. Peet, for September, has 
able articles on topics of great interest to students of 
antiquarian tastes. Its literary and archeological 
notes by the editor are very interesting and valuable, 
as are also the Notes from the Far East by Prof. 
John Avery, and the ethnologic Notes by Albert 8. 
Gatschet of Washington, D.C, Price $4.00 per year: 
bi-monthly. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 


— Queries for October is as"valuable as ever. It 
has a field all its own, and fillsit admirably. It not 
only asks and answers many questions, but it has a 
deal of other valuable matter. Monthly, $1.00 a year. 
C. L. Sherrill & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Catholic World, for October ; terms $4.00 a 
ear, 35 cents a number. New York: The Catholic 
Soc. Co, 

The Century, for October; terms $4.00 a year, 35 

cents anumber. New York: The Century Co. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, for October; 
terms $1.75 a year, 15 cents a number. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

The Unitarian Review, for October; terms $3.00 a 
year, 30 cents a number. Boston: Office of the Uni- 
tarian Review. 

The Homiletic Review, for October; terms $3.00 a 
year, 30 cents anumber. New York; Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 

The Brooklyn Magazine, for October; terms $2.00 
a year, 20 cents a number. New York, 7 Murray St. 


New Books for Teachers 


ERE are new books that every teacher will 

want. Each has been in preparation for a 

long time, and if present indications are trustworthy 

will be very popular. The printing and binding on 

these books is very fine ; there are few better 
books mechanically, 


School Devices. 


A Book of Ways and Suggestions for Teachers, 

By EpWARD SHAW and WEBB DONNELL of 
the High School, Yonkers, N. Y. /llustrated, extra 
cloth, gilt, 234 Price, $1.25; to tenchers, $1 ; 
by mail, 9 cents extra. 

The object of this book is to afford practical assist- 
ance toteachers who wish to keep this work from de- 
generating into mere routine, by giving them in con- 
venient forms for constant use at the desk, a multi- 
tude of new ways for teaching Language, Grammar, 
Reading, Spelling, Geography, Arithmetic, History, 
Physiology, Penmanship, Drawing, besides other 
chapters for the following subjects: Outside the 
School - Room, Personal Suggestions, School - Room 
Suggestions, and Apparatus. At the end of the vol- 
ume is inserted a careful selection of Bible readings 
for every school-day of the year. 


Handy Helps. 


A manual of various and interesting Informa- 

tion. By A. P. Souruwick, A. M., author of 
“ Quizzism and Its Key,” * Dime Series of Question 
Book,” ete. With complete index. Cloth, gilt, 16mo, 
236 pp. Price, $1.00; te teachers, SOc.; by mail, 
8 cents extra. 

This is a fascinating little gneyclopesdia of infor- 
mation at a little cost. A book useful to everybody 
for the school and home. Especially valuable to 
teachers. Something new can be found in it every 
day, to interest and instruct the school. 


NEARLY READY: WAIT FOR IT. 


The National Question Book, 


By EDWARD R. SHAw of Yonkers’ High School, 
NY. Cloth, 12mo, about 500 pp. Price will be 
$1.50 ; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 12c. extra. 
This book will undoubtedly be the king mens 
question books. It will contain answers also to eac 
question. Each page shows the careful and painstak- 
ing work of Mr.Shaw. Orders received now to be 
sent immediately on issue of book in October. 
Any teachers’ book mailed on receipt 
o rice. A beautiful 72 pp. catalogue of 
nA books sent for 4c. instamps. Mention 


this paper. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educat’l Pubs., 


25 Clinton Place, New York, 


Teachers’ agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 

SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work 

CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


August or September, the scare 


Superintendency, Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Professorship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (Iowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., $1000. 
High School Principalship, Monona, Lowa, $600. 
Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster Ky. 
High School Principalship, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, I11., $900. 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Iowa, $450. 
Superintendency, Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Principalship High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


(Send postal for circulars.) 


IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


We filled more places omen | September last year than in any other month. If a vacancy occurs In 

e neares d best-known Teachers’ ency an absolute necessity. 1e following are sor 

of the places filled by us during August and September last year: P 6 P ws 


Superintendency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1400. 

High School Teacher, Rushford, M nn., $500. 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450. 

Gram, Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500. 

Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins, Colo., $750. 

Principalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000. 

, Champion, Mich., $600. 

Lady H. 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 

Music Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., $700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton, Mo., $750. 

Presidency of State Normal, Weston, Oregon. 
Etc., Ete,, Ete. 


Now is the time to register in the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Til. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


5 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Since its establishment in 1880, this Ageney has 
been especially fortunate in securing the confidence 
of those who employ teachers. The places we secure 
are mostly by special recommendation in response to 
applications for teachers, and hence our candidates 
are not deluded into writing useless letters through 
hap-hazard information we have chanced to obtain. 
We invite all who visit New York to come to our 
office and inspect our system of work. We believe 
they will find more teachers enrolled, and under a 
more effective classification than in any other Agency. 
Send s - for circular and application-blank. 
A. LOVELL & CO, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 
W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessruL seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ANS EXCH, 
Teachers’ {Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenog Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 
1613 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a_professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars “i a of Application sent free. 

Address or upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


569 tf 


“Tam engaged in the position of which you in- 
formed me. eT had thought it advisable to register 
with four of the most reputable agencies ;_ but allow 
me to say that in earnest, conscientious devotion to 
my interest, and in evident purpose to give me just 
the position I was seeking, you have surpassed all 
the others. I shall not fail to speak in the highest 
terms of the N. E. Bureau of Education whenever I 
have an opportunity, and to employ 


” 


N. Y. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 

12 KE. 17th Street, New Work City. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


‘|The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the ) pe that we can help 
pene teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 

n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 

RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly Pierites for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
ployers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 
the largest number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now nnombers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate envelope 
| photograph, testimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 
By severai systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
will show whteh of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then acloser comparison 
from their envelopes soon points out the best fitted. 
Among teachers recently placed are two lady teach- 
ers at Marshalltown, Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 
rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, ete. 
Read this, which is a sample of many letters received: 
* ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650, Allow me to express 
our hearty appreciation of your promptness and the 
manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


Primary and Grammar Teachers. 


Who have had normal training and successful expe- 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once 
HIRAM Oi CUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are able bo Gay, to furnish exceptionally well- 
trained and skilled teachers in the departments of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Elocution, Music, 
and Kindergarten ; can supply competent persons to 
p’ay the organ at one. ent aevens on of new 
members for every department of instruction. 
HiRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Do You Want to Own 


One of the best Boys’ Boarding Schools in one of the 
best localities in New England? If so, you can 
purchase sald scho ORCUTT Manager” 
an 
eaten N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


You can now grasp « fortune, 
A new guide to rupid wealth 
with 246 fine engravings, sent 
Free toany person. Thisisa 
chance of a lifetime, so _writeat 

to J. LYNN co., 


769 Broadway, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. Skeleton Lessons The Musical Season of 1886-7 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Has begun, and our music-lov'ng people are ready 


that we are prepared (as we always have been during 


NN KARL FRIEDRICH ROSENKRANZ, : 
Doctor of of at the University of Kinigsbery. form, flexible cloth cover, for teach- the pastforty years) tofurnish musical entertainment 
Translated from the German by Auna C. Brackett. - Special attention to Alcohol and Nareotics. A ‘eae, Ballad Collection. 
Second edition, revised and accompanied with commentary and complete analysis. Specially Price, 15 cents. 54 Songs for 50 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 
adapted for the use of Reading Circles, Normal Classes, and Teachers generally. Send for circular American Song and Chorus Collection. 
of the Series. PRICE, 81.50. r 68 Songs for 50 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 
Send postpaid, on receapt of price. Special terms made to Reading Circles and on Class Supplies. THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY. | Choice Vooal Duets. $1.00. 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, Gems for Little Singers. 30 cts. 


(Capital book for the little folks.) 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Sam Francisco, |30 Franktin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 

“If you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. [It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessar 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrat 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. Th short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

*,.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St.. NEW YORK 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FUREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LELpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 


Large 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


QUIZZISM, 
AND ITS KEY. 


By A. P. Southwick. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


The wonderful success which this book has had in | 
the past, the hearty welcome and words of commen- 
dation it has received from all parts of the country, 
lead us to make this, the seventh edition of the work, 


(Music for the Organ ; including a few Songs.) 


/ 
’ MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
SUP LEE S SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BooKs: __| Vocal Banjoist. $1.00. 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 08-20 (Songs with banjo accompaniment.) 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog. lassi 
TRE NCH in Chemintry, > Piano C us. $1.00. 
ones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, . The Royal Singer By L. O. Emerson 
J Elementary Lessous in Logic, .40 ager’. 
Stewart's Elem. Physics, (His latest work, for Singing Schools.) 60 cts. 
N | Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons im Astronomy, 1.25) (yitar at Home. $2. Beautiful Guitar 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. pieces, and Songs with the accompaniment for 
With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 112 Fourth Ave., New Work. he Guitar.) — 
Illustration, ant Books mailed, post free for Retail Price. 
T. D. SupLeEe. Trench On the Study o ords,” 
originally in Lectures, was but poorly adapted for use THOS. NELSON & SON oy ice” OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
as a text-book. The editor has long deplored this, in H. DITSON & CO. 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol-| Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. "867 Broadway, New York. 
claimed for it over all other! 4 HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
tions are self-eviden' 2mo, cloth, 8. 
Set price, $1.00. PAESS- | HISTORY OF ENGLAND. cloth, $2.0. JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cts., by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


bad 7 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. urray’s Advanced Lessons In Engiish,- - , 

McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymolog 

PRACTICAL ELOCU TION OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, ere 1.25 

Send for catalogues. tt | Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - 1.60 

Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - + 1.256 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. " Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac - -25 
ENLARGED. G. P, PUTNAM SONS, Harrison’s French Syntax, 
— PUBLISH NEW YORK Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - = «= 60 
Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges| ga.com’s Mental Science, English Literature ” Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
and fer all interested ia Elecution. Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 NOW READY: 
The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that] Brandt’s German Grammar, - - - . 1.50 . 
have been issued, and its extemded use im the | (hadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 LA FR N C E 
tates and Canada, go far to prove what the publish-| Day’s Phychology, Kthics, Rsthet 
ers claim —that it occupies the first place among ‘jassics for ant Notes d’un en 
Tr x: ilar bo and’s Pocket An entertainin instructive Reading Book for 
yet tha any similar book. nte 4 
In Feaponse to the request +4 French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 


In response to the request for illustrative readin a 
be | Saas ane 188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


matter, bees has Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. liius. duress 
of one hundred pages of the cho selections, | Lefingwell’s Knglish Classics for Schools, - 1.50 oo 

affording the widest range of practice in the several Ledemen’s German Exercises, - + « « 50 THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
departments of Veice, Articulation, Gesture, | Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, ae 1.20 21 University Place, New York City. 


Analysi«, and Expression, subjects which are| Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9% vols. Each = 55 3 
fully treated in the body of the work. Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, e ° 15 SOWER. POTTS & co. Philadelphia, 
This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and | Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vuis.), T5c. to $20 : 
durably bound, and printed on good paper. The re-| Putnam’s World’s Progress. . 3.00 THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
tail price is $1.25, but it will be supplied to schools | Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - = 1.55 | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
for first introduction at 75 cts. per copys and in| sturtevant’s Keonomics, - «+  « 4,75] Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
lots of 100 copies at 62% cts. A sample copy for] The Klementary Science Series (30 vote), Each, .75| 1. Standard Arith. Course, Saptating Mental and 
examination will be mailed to any teacher upon re-| The Advanced Science Series (15 vols.) 1.25] 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents} uii tist, with specimen pages, mailed on application | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


far superior to any previous one. 

No pains have been spared to make it neat and at- 
tractive in press-work and binding 

The author has given an explanation of the origin | 
of a thousand-and-one common sayings and familiar ' 
quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting 
“ matter” in History. Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making a capital companion for the 
Home Cirele. It is just the book for our boys and 
girls. No library is complete without it. An invalu- 
able aid to every teacher in his profession. 

We give helow afew sample queries : 

wae are the “fifteen decisive battles of the 
world” ? 

How do Grasshoppers breathe ? 

What is the origin of the term “ Yankee” ? 

When was the first Thanksgiving ? 

Where is there a river of acid water ? 

Who was the original Mrs. Partington ? 

Where is the Devil’s Pulpit ? 

Where is the * Valley of Death” ? 

What is the story of the Kilkenny cats ? 

What is Cleopatra’s Needle ? 

Who was Bluebeard ? 

‘What is the meaning of Brazil ? 

Where is dhe Pillar ? 

How did the character £ come into use to denote 
pounds and what does it signifv ? 

What were the sayings of the Seven Wise Men? 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. Sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


7228 
3 
gers 
$525 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
Joun A. Manager, 


to prepay postage. e publish 
. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 1127 Girard St., Brooks’s Geometry and rigonometry. 
PUBLICATION DEPT. : PHILADA, Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. THE PRANG EDUC ATIONAL co. Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. DRAWING BOOKS A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, DBAWING MODELS. and Essays and Postscripts on Elocution.”’ 
Anderson’s Histories and Wist’l Readers; ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education ing and Speaking.—English Prouunciation —English Pho- 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF */ netic Elements. — Alpeabetics — Relation of Tones to 
Keetel’s French Course ; PRANC’S DRAWING M Speech “Respiration in Speech.Phonetic Syilablention. 
Reed & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in En- LS as Affecting ending 
glish and Migher Lessons in English ; Th To which special attention is called. Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation._Expressive Speech. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. th ese MODELS have been specially designed for | action —Ciass Characteristics of Delivery.—Defects and 
e teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and | Impediments of Speech. — Orthography — Visibility of 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. 1. SMITH, | Schon The 

> y consist of both Solids | Speech. — Imitation. — Reading and Readers. — Urat 

Wabash Ave.. Chicago. Franklin St.. Boston. | and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, |and Orators.—An Alphabet of Orators.— A Shadow. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and | Class of Scudents. 

stnaid. Address the Publisher, 


beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible| Cloth, $1.25, pos 
MONROE'S Ni EW READERS, prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities | EDGAR 8. WERNER, 4s University Pl., New York. 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 


the correct teachin of Form and Drawing in every DRAWING. 
ano THE VERY BEST. Chicago Agency, Bt Mass. MacCord’s Of Mechanical Movements. 8vo, eloth 5.00 
CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 79 WABASH AVENUE. Macmillan | Topographical Drawing. 8vo, “ 250 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE. Reed’s Topographical Drawing. Plates. 4to “ 500 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL SEND TO Ruskin’s 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., a " of Perspective. 12mo, “ 0.50 
{9 Murray St., New York, Smith’s Topographical Drawing. 8vo, ** 2.00 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. for Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, | Warren’s Free-Hand Drawing. 12mo, 1.00 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. Drafting Instruments. 12mo, 
FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG-| «Projection Drawing. 12mo,, 
g. 12mo, 1.50 
° Shadows and Perspective. 8vo. 3.50 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO. [RAPHY should te examined by every) Machine Drawing. vols, 
» es an ows. 8VO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Teacher in the Publie Schools. Published and for sale by ’ 
SCHOOL BOOKS BOU T Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
GH ‘ 8 Somerset Street, Boston. Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 


=" Educational Series. 


578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS for October WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Szpr. Isr. 


the erent interest A Look! The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Wurrz, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 

Lek | bservatory, bs Professor C. A. Yo. ng, and a | cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 

trated by drawing. from 4 east, by Dr. school education. Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
8, or the terested eas 

1888, including the Oct»ber number. on receipt ofone|- ucation, 12mo, full cloth, Mailing price, $1.17. 


POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


——— | FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By Franx Axorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Cleveland (O ) public schools, 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
signed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 


A Desonierive of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and of mechanical drawit 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. used in connection with any system of dra 
A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 


half the retail price. 
Address DR. L, SAUVEUR, 


ig. Part i., Geometrical Drawing, with problems. Part 
Dlems. Preceded by a chapter on" Draughting Tools. May be 
Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 85 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 Rts, ©- 


8800 Locust Pa, |C. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


iv 
UF G tA izmo, Cl., $1.50. | PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
| 
| 
j 
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